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THESIS  ABSTRACT 


This  thesis  portrays  a  histozy  of  the  civil  governmental  sup¬ 
port  provided  to  the  12th  H.S.  Ariqy  Group's  refugee  and  displaced 
persons  operations  by  the  Allied  governments  of  France,  Belgium^  and 
Luxembourg  from  6  June  19^  tlirough  15  January  19^5»  Ihe  purpose  of 
this  thesis  is  twofold*  First)  it  evaluates  the  significance  of  civil 
assistance  available  from  three  different  governments*  Secondly,  it 
develops  documentary  evidences  of  problem  areas  isolated  by  the  12th  O.S* 
Arny  Group  in  World  War  II* 

Chapter  I  presents  a  narrative  record  of  events  surrounding 
the  12th  U.S.  Army  Group's  pre-combat  preparations  for  refugee  and  dis¬ 
placed  persons  operations.  Subject  areas  Included  are  the  development 
of  World  War  II  civil  affairs  doctrine  for  military  operations  in  Europe, 
the  organization  of  civil  affairs  units  and  staffs,  and  the  formulation 
of  population  control  plans.  Shortcomings,  as  con^ared  to  today's  stand¬ 
ards  expressed  in  Department  of  the  Array  Field  Manual  41-10:  Civil 
Affairs  Operatxons.  dated  Ih  May  1962,  are  also  incorporated. 

Chapter  II  begins  with  the  invasion  of  Norman<^5r  on  6  June  1944 
and  terminates  just  prior  to  the  execution  of  breakout  operations  from 
the  beachhead,  a  maneuver  initiated  on  2  August  194^1-.  A  period  of  suc¬ 
cessful  refugee  and  displaced  persons  operations  is  described  despite 
the  deficiencies  recorded  earlier  during  the  pre-invasion  planning 
period.  Factors  contributing  to  the  effectiveness  of  these  Initial 
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operations  are  the  major  subject  areas  of  interest.  Also  included  is  a 
discussion  of  a  potentially  disastrous  civilian  movement  control  problem. 
This  situation  began  to  form  as  a  result  of  a  serious  shortage  of  French 
police  personnel  and  the  lack  of  a  functioning  civil  Judicial  system. 

Chapter  TTT  commences  on  2  August  19^»  It  contains  an  account 
of  refugee  operations  during  the  12th  U. S.  Array  Group’s  advance  to  the 
Seine  River,  a  tactical  operation  ending  on  26  August  19^*  Civil 
affairs  activities  during  this  period  were  marked  by  differences  re¬ 
sulting  from  a  variance  in  the  tactical  maneuvers  of  the  two  field  armies 
subordinate  to  Headquarters,  12th  U.S,  Army  Group.  The  3d  U.S,  Arny 
moved  rapidly  through  areas  of  France  ■idiere  war  damage  to  civilian  facil¬ 
ities  was  minor.  In  contrast,  the  1st  U.S.  Army  proceeded  at  a 
coit5)aratively  slower  rate  through  heavily  damaged  French  cities  and 
towns.  While  similar  procedures  were  in^lemented  in  each  array’s  airea, 
entirely  different  results  were  achieved,  Moi^over,  most  difficulties 
were  centered  in  the  1st  U.S,  Army’s  zone  of  operations,  ^e  effects  of 
these  different  combat  situations  on  refugee  activities  constitute  a 
major  portion  of  this  chapter.  A  second  feature  is  the  description  of 
an  effective  civilian  movement  control  system  predicated  almost  exclu¬ 
sively  upon  extensive  French  support. 

Qiapter  IV  portrays  the  refugee  and  displaced  persons  experi¬ 
ences  of  the  12th  U.S.  Army  Group  during  its  advance  to  and  subsequent 
operations  along  the  western  German  frontier.  Tactical  operations  trans¬ 
piring  included  static  operations  from  August  through  early  December  of 
1944  and  a  period  of  retrograde  operations  resulting  from  the  mid- 
December  German  counterattack  through  the  Ardennes. 
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During  the  static  phase,  thousands  of  refugees  and  significant 
numbers  of  di^laced  persons  were  encountered  by  the  12th  U*S»  Axmy 
Group.  Serious  complications  developed  particularly  concerning  the 
latter  category  of  civilian  personnel.  Descriptions  are  given  of  these 
problem  areas  iddch  included  simultaneous  operations  in  France,  Belgium, 
and  Luxembourg;  the  political  aspects  inherent  in  displaced  persons  con¬ 
frontations;  the  existence  of  politically  oriented  resistance  groups  in 
Belgium;  and  a  continuing  lack  of  effective  civil  police  support  in  Bel¬ 
gium  and  Luxembourg. 

In  the  retrograde  phase  vdilch  followed,  a  story  of  confhsion 
and  the  relative  ineffectiveness  of  higher  military  command  headquarters 
to  provide  solutions  for  a  rapidly  developing  refugee  problem  is  cited. 
By  necessity,  this  situation  was  resolved  by  the  actions  of  tactical 
commanders  and  civil  affairs  xinits  at  the  lower  echelons.  The  results 
of  these  many  tincoordinated  Individual  actions  and  the  role  played  by 
the  civilian  governmental  agencies  of  the  three  nations  concerned  are 
the  main  features  of  this  last  secti-on  of  Chapter  IV. 

Inferences  have  been  drawn  in  Chapter  V  as  to  the  adequacy  of 
current  doctr'^ne  in  the  'World  War  II  situations.  Tbe  validity  of  such 
inferences  for  the  future  depends,  in  part,  upon  the  extent  to  which  fu¬ 
ture  circumstances  approximate  the  World  War  H  conditions,  a  matter 
outside  the  scope  of  this  thesis.  Nevertheless,  some  lessons,  clear 
from  the  12th  U.S.  Army  Group's  experiences  of  19^  and  19^5*  seem  so 
basic  as  to  prevail  in  future  military  operations  of  any  sort.  A  dis¬ 
cussion  of  these  considerations  is  included  in  the  last  chapter  of  the 


thesis. 
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The  value  of  this  thesis  is  centered  in  two  areas.  It  provides 
a  historical  record  of  the  12th  U.S.  Array  Group’s  refugee  and  displaced 
persons  operational  methods  and  problem  areas  to  include  support  fur¬ 
nished  by  recently  liberated  Allied  governments.  It  also  verifies  many 
procodures  described  for  current  operations# 
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INTROroCHON 


Purpose 

Ihis  thesis  will  present  a  history  of  the  civil  governmental 
support  provided  to  the  12th  U.S.  Amy  C3roup«s  refugee  and  diq)laced 
persons  operations  by  the  Allied  governments  of  France,  Belgium  and 
Luxembourg  from.  6  June  19Mf  throu^  15  January  19^5.  ’Bae  primaiy  pur¬ 
pose  of  this  thesis  is  twofold.  First,  it  will  evaluate  the 
significance  of  the  support  available  from  these  civilian  governments. 
Secondly,  it  will  develop  historical  evidences  of  problem  areas 
isolated  by  the  12th  U.S.  Amy  Group  in  World  War  II.  Di^jhasis  has 
been  placed  upon  care,  control,  identification,  movement,  and  security 
procedures. 

Political,  psycho- social,  geographical  and  economic  factors 
may  all  influence  the  civil  affairs  environment.  As  a  result  the  foiro- 
ulation  of  firm  rules  or  daecdc  lists  applicable  during  mllitaiy 
operations  with  refugees  and  displaced  persons  is  not  feasible.  Ibis 
thesis  will  explain  why  some  measures  iii5)lemented  by  the  12th  U.S.  Amy 
Gx*oup  were  successful  and  idy  others  were  not.  It  will  also  point  out 
some  problems  experienced  with  Allied  governments. 

Approach 

Bie  orders  and  directives  received  ftom  higher  headquarters 
be  outlined.  Subsequent  plans  and  instructions  Issued  by  the  12th 
U.S.  Amy  Group  will  then  be  examined  in  the  ll^t  of  actual  events* 
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Bie  success  or  failure  of  these  procedures  will  be  con5>ared  with 
current  refugee  and  displaced  persons  operational  standards  eaqpressed 
in  Department  of  the  Arncr  Field  Manual  4l-10t  Civil  Affairs  Qperatiwis, 
dated  14  May  1962.^  Prom  this  coii5)arison,  inferences  will  be  drawn  as 
to  the  adequacy  of  current  doctrine  in  the  World  War  II  situation. 

The  validity  of  such  conclusions  for  the  future  d^endsy  in  parbf  on 
the  erbent  to  idiich  future  conditions  approxiraate  the  World  War  H 
civil  affairs*  climate,  a  matter  which  is  outside  the  scope  of  this 
thesis. 

This  historical  stucfer  of  the  12th  U.S.  Anqy  Group's  experiences 
with  refugees  and  dispUced  persons  will  be  presented  in  chronological 
form.  C2iapter  I  is  devoted  to  the  12th  U.S.  Aioy  Group’s  preparations 
for  coinbat  in  Europe.  World  War  II  doctarine  and  the  organization  of 
civil  affairs  units  and  staffs  will  be  presented  in  addition  to  an 
evaluation  of  the  plans  prepared  during  the  period.  Chapter  H  begins 
with  the  Invasion  of  6  June  1944  and  reflects  the  experiences  of  the 
1st  U.S.  Army  prior  to  1  August  1944.  Chapter  XII  carries  the  12th 
U.S.  Arnsy  Group  halfway  across  Prance,  a  period  of  rapid  advance  in 
Tdiich  sign'ficant  problems  were  encountered  with  civilian  governmental 
support.  Chapter  IV  covers  operations  throughout  the  remainder  of 
France  and  the  events  transpiring  in  Belgium  and  Dixembourg  to  include 
the  brief  but  furious  Nazi  counter-attack  in  Dscember  of  1944.  Con¬ 
clusions  drawn  as  a  result  of  this  research  are  presented  in  Chapter  V. 

^The  U.S.  Department  of  the  Army,  Field  Manual  41-10;  Civil 
Affairs  Oaerations  (Washington,  ac.:  U.S.  Government  Printing 
Office),  14  14ay  1962. 
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The  12tb  U#S.  Amy  Group’s  experiences  ■with  military  govomment 
and  civil  affairs  were  extensive*  Ihe  staff  of  this  unit  planned  for 
and  supervised  refugee  and  displaced  persons  operations  within  the 
Amed  nations  of  France,  Belgium,  and  Luxembourg,  each  of  which  pre¬ 
sented  slightly  different  problems*  Moreover,  the  tinits  of  this  amy 
group  encountered  thousands  of  civilians  absent  from  their  homes  under 
tactical  conditions  which  varied  from  periods  of  rapid  advance  to  a 
static  situation  and  to  one  brief  period  of  retrograde* 

This  thesis  will  cover  events  commencing  with  the  activation 
of  the  12th  U.S*  Amy  CSroup  in  October  19^3  and  terminate  on 
15  Jamaiy  1945  when  Allied  troops  began  the  final  advance  through 
Germaiy*  Events  transpiring  after  this  date  were  e(x<d.uded  since  a 
basic  transformation  in  the  nature  of  civil  affairs  activities 
occurred.  Prior  to  15  Januaiy  1945»  civil  affairs  functions  were 
designed  to  provide  ndlitaiy  assistance  to  friendly  governments; 
thereafter,  civil  affairs  activities  became  oidented  toward  the 
inposition  of  a  military  government  upon  a  conquered  Germany.  Con¬ 
sequently,  these  latter  events  are  b^ond  the  scope  and  stated  purpose 
of  this  thesis* 

The  12th  U.S.  Amy  Group  did  not  become  deeply  involved  in  the 
actual  operational  aspects  of  refugee  and  di^laced  persons  activities 
and  its  role  was  generally  limited  to  a  determination  of  general 
policies*^  As  a  result,  the  activities  of  the  subordinate  field  arailes 
have  been  included  to  facilitate  an  evaluation  of  the  effectiveness  of 

^adquarters,  12th  U.S.  Amy  Group,  “Report  of  Operations," 
Vol.  Vn,  n.d.,  p*  13« 
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the  12th  U.S.  Army  Group’s  directives  and  to  amplify  the  problems  which 
developed. 

In  addition,  the  12th  U.S.  Army  Group  did  not  receive  this 

official  unit  designation  until  1944.  For  the  period  from  October  of 

1943  through  August  of  1944  the  unit  appears  in  historical  recoirds  as 

the  1st  U.S.  Army  Group.  For  this  reason,  the  author  has  taken  the 

liberty  of  using  the  12th  U.S.  Amy  Group  designation  throu^out  the 

entire  thesis  for  purposes  of  cLarily. 

Finally,  in  this  thesis  the  following  definitions  will  be  used 

to  discuss  the  refugee  and  displaced  persons  operations  of  the  12th 

3 

U.S,  Amy  Group; 

A  displaced  person  is  a  civilian  idio  is  involuntarily  outside 
the  boundaries  of  his  country  in  times  of  war,  idio  may  or  may 
not  be  desirous  of  repatriation,  and  may  require  assistance  in 
obtaining  food,  shelter,  and  clothing. 

A  refugee  is  a  civilian  who  by  reason  of  real  or  imagined 
danger  has  left  his  home  to  seek  safety  elsewhere  within  his 
own  country. 

An  evacuee  is  a  civilian  removed  from  his  place  of  residence 
by  military  directions  for  reasons  of  his  own  security  or  the 
requirements  of  the  military  situation. 


^The  f’.S.  Department  of  the  Amy,  Field  Itonual  41-10;  Civil 
Affairs  Operations,  p.  127. 


CHAPTER  I 


PREPARATEONS  PRIOR  TO  INVASION 

This  chapter  will  develop  the  enrlronment  surrounding  the  12th 
U.S.  ArnQT  Group’s  pre-conibat  preparations.  This  phase  ooamienced  with 
the  activation  of  the  12th  U.S.  Army  Group  in  Ehgland  on  19  October 
1943  and  terminated  in  June  19^^.^  Significant  events  idiich  occurred 
during  the  period  included  the  development  of  civil  affairs  doctrine, 
the  organization  of  civil  affairs  units,  the  assignment  of  civil 
affairs  staffs  to  major  unit  headquarters,  and  the  development  of 
plans.  AH  of  these  activities  influenced  future  3refugee  and  displaced 
persons  operations  and  each  is  the  subject  of  a  separate  section  in 
this  chapter. 

The  Development  of  Civil  Affairs  Ibctrine 
for  Operations  in  Europe 

The  United  States  Aracr  entered  World  War  H  Tdth  limited 
published  ci’-ll  affairs  doctrine.  That  >iiidh  was  printed  included  no 
^ecific  guidance  for  refugee  and  displaced  persons  operations.  Ibo- 
trine  available  to  U.S.  kray  personnel  assigned  plaxming  responsibilities 
for  the  1944  Allied  invasion  of  Prance  was  found  in  FM  27-5!  Militaiy 

^Headquarters,  European  Theater  of  Operations,  U.  S.  Axay , 

General  Order  7^»  1^  October  1^3» 
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2 

Government  and  Civil  Affairs^  a  field  manual  published  in  June  of  19^K), 
This  publication  was  devoted  primarily  to  the  military  government 
aspects  of  civil  affairs  and  did  not  envision  tho  many  considerations 
and  adjustments  necessary  to  conduct  refugee  and  displaced  persons 
operations.  As  a  result  of  these  two  shortcomings,  this  field  manual 
was  of  marginal  value  to  the  12th  U.S.  Aimy  Group.  Its  main  contribu¬ 
tion  was  limited  to  the  establidiment  of  a  basic  civil  affairs 
objective  xdiidi  read: 

The  first  consideration  at  all  times  is  tho  prosecution  of  the 
Txar  effort  to  a  successful  terminaticn.  So  long  as  hostilities 
continue  the  question  must  be  asked  with  every  intended  act  of 
■ttie  military  government  ^digther  it  will  forward  that  object  or 
hinder  its  accomplishment.^ 

The  primary  source  for  additional  guidance  concerning  future 
refugee  and  displaced  persons  operations  was  found  in  Standard  Policy 
and  Procedure  for  Combined  Civil  Affairs  Operations  in  North  Vfest 
Europe,  a  directive  issued  by  the  Supreme  Headquarters  Allied  Ejqiedi- 
tionary  Force  in  December  19^V3»  The  revision  dated  1  :Iay  19^'  mad©  no 
major  changes  in  the  sections  devoted  to  refugees  and  dii^laced  persons. 

Ihis  initial  directive  for  combined  affairs  operations  in¬ 
fluenced  plans  developed  by  the  12th  U.S.  Army  Group  in  three  areas. 

Ihe  document  assigned  overall  responsibilities  for  civil  affairs  and 


^The  U.S,  Department  of  the  Array,  Field  planual  27-5:  I-Hlitarv 
Government  and  Civil  Affairs  (Wasliington,  D,C. :  U.S,  Government 
Printing  Office,  30  June  1940), 

^Ibid. .  p,  1, 

4 

Supreme  Headquarters  Allied  Expeditionary  Force,  Standard 
Policy  and  Procedure  for  Combined  Civil  Affairs  Operations  in  North 
West  Europe.  13  December  1943* 
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outlined  specific  objectives.  It  also  provided  general  instructions 
for  refugee  and  dLsplaced  persons  operations.  The  directive  failed, 
however,  to  make  a  clear  distinction  between  refugees  and  displaced 
persons.  The  provisions  of  this  document  were  as  follows: ^ 

1.  Cooplete  responsibility  for  all  aspects  of  dvil  affairs 
were  aissigned  to  every  commander  responsible  for  a  territorial  sone. 
Commanders  were  also  expected  to  enploy  “all  agencies’*  at  "tiieir  disposal 
to  successfully  accospUsh  this  civil  affairs  mission. 

2.  A  basic  civil  affairs  objective,  identical  to  that  speci¬ 
fied  in  Field  Manual  27-5  was  establidied.  This  objective  was  to 

"effective  control  of  the  civilian  population  to  prevent  its 
interference  with  military  operations.”  Secondaiy  objectives  Included 
the  exploitation  of  local  resources  to  further  the  military  effort,  the 
assuaption  of  early  overall  control  by  Allied  national  authorities,  and 
the  limitation  of  relief  operations  to  activities  required  by  "military 
necessity.” 

3.  Responsibility  for  the  actual  execution  of  refugee  and  dis¬ 
placed  persons  directives  was  assigned  to  civil  affairs  detachments  in 
addition  to  ^ixeir  other  civil  affairs  duties.  The  size,  conposi-tlon, 
and  anticipated  enployment  of  the  various  detachments  will  bo  covered 
later  in  this  chapter;  however,  the  €Qipl<^ent  of  detachments  to  deal 
specifically  and  exclusively  with  refugees  and  displaced  persons  was  not 
jpecified.  The  following  refugee  and  displaced  persons  functions  were 

^Supremo  Headquarters,  Allied  Epeditionaiy  Force,  Standard 
Policy  and  Procedure  for  Combined  Cdvil  Affairs  Operations  in  North 
Xfest  Europe.  1  May  1944,  pp,  19-34. 
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allocated  to  the  detachments: 

a.  The  operation  of  collecting  points. 

b.  The  organization  and  in5>lenientation  of  neeessaxy  public 
health  services  in  cooperation  id.th  the  military  medical  services. 

c.  The  utilization  of  local  civilian  police  personnel  to 
reduce  the  requirements  for  militaiy  police. 

d.  The  provision  of  emergency  assistance  to  refugees  as 

required. 

e.  The  in^ilementation  of  security  measures  as  requijred. 

Tred.se  definitions  vghieh  segregated  refugees  from  dis¬ 
placed  persons  were  not  specified  either  in  the  initial  directive  or 
in  the  revised  edition.  The  two  terms  were  used  inter diangeably. 

The  information  contained  in  the  Supreme  Headquarters*  Standard 
Policy  and  ProeedgyA  tar  Combined  Civil  Affaira  Qneratjons  in  North 
West  Europe  represented  the  major  source  of  published  guidance  availa¬ 
ble  to  the  12th  U.S.  Amy  Group.  When  con5)ared  to  current  planning 
guidance  available  to  civil  affairs  personnel  in  Departmait  of  the  Army 
Field  Manual  41-10^  both  similarities  and  differences  are  apparent. 

The  ourpose  of  current  civilian  movement  control  procedures  may 
be  summarized  as  follows:^ 

1.  The  prevention  of  civilian  interference  with  militaiy 
operations. 

2.  The  utilization  of  civil  administration  commencing  early  in 
the  operation. 

^The  U.S.  Department  of  the  Annyy  Field  Manual  41-10:  CivU 

ncerations  (Washingtony  D.C.:  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office) y 

iZf  I4ay  1962y  p.  12?. 
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3»  The  prevention  of  disease  idiich  might  threaten  the  health 
of  the  military  forces* 

4,  ]5ie  counteraction  of  the  threat  to  military  security  pre¬ 
sented  by  enemy  agents  or  ssnnpathizers  in  transitory  civilian  groups. 

Similar  tasks  were  assigned  in  the  initial  guidance  document 
issued  by  the  Supreme  Headquarters;  they  wre  found  either  in  the  tasks 
assigned  to  detachments  or  in  the  primary  objective  established  for  all 
civil  affairs  operations. 

Ihe  Organization  of  Civil  Affairs  Units 
Personnel  resources  to  fill  civil  affairs  staffs  and  xuiits 
^rere  found  initially  in  a  personnel  pool  designated  as  the  European 

7 

Civil  Affairs  EtiL vision  on  7  February  19^+.  It  was  composed  of  7»715 

personnel  organized  into  a  headquarters,  a  medical  detachment,  a  head- 

8 

quarters  conpany,  and  three  civil  affairs  regiments. 

Each  regiment  was  composed  of  a  headquarters  company,  a  medi¬ 
cal  detachment,  and  a  varying  number  of  lettered  companies.  Two  of 
the  regiments,  the  1st  and  2d  European  Civil  Affairs  Regiments,  were 
later  attached  :o  the  IZtk  O.S.  Army  Group.  Portions  of  these  regi- 

9 

mental  units  were  assigned  to  the  1st  and  3d  U.S.  Armies. 

The  companies  were  composed  of  detachments  tdiich  varied  in 

^Headquarters  European  Theater  of  Operations,  U.S.  Army* 

General  Order  No.  13,  7  February  1944. 

Q 

Headquarters,  United  States  Force,  European  Theater,  ’’Report 
of  the  General  Board,  Study  32,"  n.d, ,  p.  25. 

%id. 
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size.  !rhe  number  and  type  of  detachments  within  each  coo^any  is  re¬ 
flected  in  Table  1.  The  TJs^e  A  Detachment  was  intended  for  employment 
at  French  regional  capitals ,  the  T^pe  B  Detachment  for  departmental 
capitals,  and  ^fypes  C  and  D  Detachments  to  local  governmental  levels 
iiMch  corre^^ond  dLosely  to  the  United  States  county  and  city  organiza¬ 
tions.  The  internal  detachment  organizations  of  the  A,  B,  C,  and  D 
elements  are  shown  in  Tables  2  and  3*  organization  of  the  Special¬ 
ist  Beserve  Detachments  varied  between  xinlts  as  personnel  >7ere  assigned 
to  meet  ^edfic  requirements  idiicdi  developed  during  planning. 


TABLE  1 

C»I-rPOSITrON  op  DETACHMEMTS  \CTH  COMPAHIES^ 


iwmmmmtm 

Type  Detachment 

No.  Assigned 

Personnel  in 

Each 

Off. 

VJD 

m 

i 

A 

1 

16 

3 

20 

39 

B 

1 

9 

2 

14 

25 

C 

2 

6 

1 

7 

28 

D 

8 

4 

0 

5 

72 

Socialist 

Reserve 

1 

8 

0 

8 

16 

Total 

180 

^Headquarters  United  States  Forces  European  Theater,  "Report  of 
the  General  Board,  Stuc^5r  32,"  n.d.,  pp.  25-29* 


In  coB^aring  the  con^sition  of  the  12th  U.S.  Amy  Group*  s 
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TABLE  2 

OFFICERS  ASSICaiBD  TO  CIVIL  AFFAIRS  DETACHMENT^ 


Dhty  Assignment 

Det. 

Det. 

Det, 

Cb. 

■I 

B 

C 

D 

Hq. 

Concnanding  Officer 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Depuly  Commander 

Depuly  -  Legal 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Public  vforks.  Pub.  Utilities 

1 

Fiscal 

1 

1 

1 

Economics,  Labor 

1 

Agriculture  &  Public  Welfare 
Legal 

2 

1 

Fire 

1 

Transportation 

Postal,  Telephone,  &  Telegraph 

1 

Civil  Defense 

1 

Public  Vforks 

Public  Utilities 

Supply 

Police,  Fire  &  Civil  Defense 

2 

2 

Public  Welfare 

Suptly,  Trani^rtation 

1 

1 

Police 

Economics,  Supply,  Labor, 

1 

1 

1 

Transportation 

1 

Company  Officers 

Warrant  Officers 

3 

2 

1 

2 

Total 

19 

11  • 

7 

4 

3 

^^id. .  Appendix  10. 


civil  affairs  units  to  those  currently  described  in  Field  Manual  41-10. 
two  significant  differences  are  noted: 

1.  Current  doctrine  calls  for  the  en5>loynient  of  two  "^es  of 
civil  affairs  units— command  support  and  area  support.  Ihe  former  vary 
in  coB^sition  and  are  attached  or  assigned  to  command  headquarters 
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TABLE  3 

ENLISTED  I-IEM  ASSIGNED  TO  CIVIL  AFFAIRS  DBTACE-IEMTS® 


Duty  Assignment 

Det* 

A 

Det* 

B 

Det. 

C 

Det. 

D 

Co. 

Hq. 

First  Sergeant 

■■ll 

1 

C3iief  derk 

1 

1 

Duty  Sergeant 

1 

Mess  Sergeant 

1 

Motor  Sergeant 

1 

Supply  Sergeant 

1 

Truck  llaster 

1 

Warehouse  Foreman 

1 

1 

Accountant 

1 

1 

Armour  -  artificer 

1 

Auditor 

1 

Oos^any  Clerk 

1 

Clerk  lypist 

3 

1 

Cook 

2 

Cook»s  helper 

2 

Court  Reporter 

1 

Ib:'aftsman 

1 

1 

Interpreter 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Investigator 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Mechanic,  Auto 

2 

Motorcyclist 

1 

1 

1 

Stenographer 

1 

1 

1 

Truck  Ik*iver,  li^t 

6 

4 

2 

2 

10 

Ibtal 

20 

14 

7 

5 

25 

°Ibid. 


fl*oia  division  through  theater  aray  levels  on  a  permanent  basis* Area 
support  units  are  specifically  organized  to  meet  anticipated  require¬ 
ments  tdthin  a  geographical  area  and  are  assigned  or  attached  on  a 
texTOorary  basis  to  divisions  and  hi^er  echelons  as  an  augmentation  to 

^^The  TJ.S,  Department  of  the  Army,  Field  Manual  41-10 1  Civil 
Affairs  Operations*  p.  46* 
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tlie  coamand  support  units.^ 

2.  Both  the  coamand  support  and  area  support  units  are  organ¬ 
ized  on  a  cellular  basis*  Each  is  con^osed  of  a  headquarters, 
administrative,  and  command  team  supplemented  by  a  varying  number  of 
functional  and  service  teams  designed  to  meet  anticipated  situations. 
Tirenty  different  types  of  teams  are  specified  and  available  for  use 
including  some  composed  of  personnel  e:qpressly  qualified  and  trained  in 
displaced  persons  operations.  In  addition,  current  doctrine  c^Learly 
recognizes  the  in5)ortance  of  flexibility  and  expressly  states  that  tmit 
organizations  will  vary  in  accordance  with  requirements.^ 

Ihe  Organization  of  Civil  Affairs  Staffs 
Personnel  necessary  to  fill  civil  affairs  staff  positions  at 
the  various  tuiit  headquarters  from  amy  group  throu^  division  levels 
were  also  provided  by  the  European  Civil  Affairs  Division.  At  Head¬ 
quarters,  12th  U.S.  Arny  Grorq),  personnel  for  the  entire  dvil  affairs 
section,  consisting  of  ei^teen  officers,  one  warrant  officer,  and 
twenty-six  enlisted  men,  were  assigned  on  26  November  194-3.^^  IBieso 
personnel  were  subsequently  organized  for  initial  operation  into  four 
branches—adirinlstratlon,  operations  and  personnel,  governmental 
affairs,  and  economics  and  supply.  No  fecial  branch  for  refugees  and 
displaced  persons  was  considered  necessary  and  these  responsibilities 

^^^J[id^,  p*  47 *  %bid..  p.  46. 

^%bid..  p.  55.  ^Wd..  p.  46. 

^headquarters,  12th  U.S.  Amy  Chcup,  wReport  of  Ooerations," 
Vol.  VII,  n.d.,  p.  21. 
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were  Included  within  those  assigned  to  the  economics  and  supply 
branch,^^ 

On  15  April  1944,  personnel  wi^e  mads  available  Tor  civil 
affairs  staff  positions  in  units  subordinate  to  the  12th  U.S.  Aray 
Group  tdien  Tables  of  Distribution  and  ilUowances  were  published  allo¬ 
cating  resources  from  the  European  Civil  Affairs  livision  to  army, 
corps,  and  divisions.  Personnel  authorized  at  each  headquarters  are 
^own  in  Table  4. 


TABLE  4 

PERSONNEL  AUTHORIZED  AK'H,  CORPS,  AND  HVISION 
CIVIL  AFFAIRS  STAFF  POSITIONS 


Headquarters 

Officers 

Authorized 

Enlisted  Men 
Authorized 

Total 

Array 

31 

50 

81^ 

Corps 

3 

4 

7® 

Division 

5 

6 

11^ 

^^Headquarters,  European  Iheater  of  Operations,  U.S.  Army, 

"Table  of  IN.  .tribution  and  Allowances  for  Civil  Affairs  Staff  Positions, 
Array,"  I5  i^ril  1944. 


^Headquarters,  European  Theater  of  Operations,  U.S.  Army, 

"Table  of  Distribution  and  Allowances  for  Civil  Affairs  Staff  Positions, 
Coips."  15  April  1944. 

^Headquarters,  European  Theater  of  Operations,  U.S.  Array, 

"Table  of  Dlstidbution  and  Allowances  for  Civil  Affairs  Staff  Positions, 
Division,"  I5  April  1944. 


^^Ibid. 
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The  Table  of  JW.stribution  published  for  Field  Array  Civil 
Affairs  Staff  Sections  also  specified  the  functional  branch  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  section.  The  thirty-one  officers  and  fifty  enlisted  men 
were  to  be  organized  into  a  coordinating  and  a  tedinical  staff.  Four 
branches  were  included  within  the  coordinating  element— personnel  and 
administration,  intelligence  and  information,  plans  and  operations, 
and  supply.  The  technical  element  was  coii5)osed  of  personnel  qualified 

in  many  fields;  nevertheless,  none  of  these  individuals  were  eoqiressly 

17 

designated  for  refugee  and  di^laced  persons  duty  positions.  ' 

The  Tables  of  listribution  and  Allowances  did  not  direct  a 
specific  organization  of  civil  affairs  staffs  at  coirps  and  division 
levels.^®  Civil  affairs  staffs  at  these  headquarters  were  expected  to 
function  primarily  as  coordinating  agencies  and  no  specialist  personnel 
were  included  within  their  respective  allocations.^^ 

On  26  April  19^,  Headquarters  European  Theater  of  Operations, 
U.S.  Forces,  Issued  a  directive  ^diich  elevated  the  civil  affairs 
elements  at  array  group,  array,  and  corps  headquarters  to  general  staff 
status;  thus,  a  G5  staff  at  each  of  these  echelons  was  officially 

^^Headquarters  European  Theater  of  Operations,  U.S.  Army, 

"Table  of  KLstribution  and  Allowances  for  Civil  Affairs  Staff  Positions, 
Army,"  15  April  19^4. 

18 

Headqiuarters  European  Theater  of  Operations,  U.S.  Array, 

"Table  of  listribution  and  Allowances  for  Civil  Affairs  Staff  Positions, 
Corps,"  15  April  1944, 

^^Headquarters  European  Theater  of  Operations,  U.S,  Array, 

"Table  of  listribution  and  Allowances  for  Civil  Affairs  Staff  Positions, 
Division,"  15  April  1944, 
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created.^  Ihe  same  directive  permitted  army  commanders  to  determine 
if  similar  procedures  Trere  appropriate  for  division  level  headquarters* 
however,  most  sections  were  retained  as  part  of  the  special  staff  and 
oeerated  under  the  sunei'vision  of  the  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff,  GO.* 

vath  the  exception  of  the  staff  sections  at  division  level,  the 
edvil  affairs  staff  organization  of  the  12th  U,S.  Army  Group  compares 
favorably  to  current  doctrine*  Field  Manual  ^1-10  also  calls  for  a  G5 
staff  element  at  headquarters  from  division  throu^  theater  aimy 
levels.^^  There  are  tvro  pertinent  aspects  of  the  12th  U.S.  Array  Group*  s 
staff  organization.  First,  it  provided  personnel  at  all  major  imit 
headquarters  with  primary  responsibility  in  civil  affairs*  Secondly, 
it  made  no  provisions  offsetting  the  lack  of  trained  refugee  and  dis- 
olaced  persons  specialists  in  the  detachments* 

Elans  for  Invasion 

fhfl  planning  phase  of  the  12th  U*S»  Arsiy  Group’s  I'ibrld  vJar  H 
history  was  influenced  to  some  ^dient  by  the  coinmand  structure  for 
Boropean  operations*  Biis  command  channel  called  for  two  separate 
lines  of  command  for  U.S.  forces~one  for  tactical  and  operational 
orders  and  a  second  for  administrative  and  logistical  instructions* 

^^XiOtter,  Headquarters  European  Theater  of  Operations,  U.S* 
Array,  to  1st  U.S.  Axvsy  Group,  dated  26  April  194^!-,  quoted  in  Harry  L* 
Coles  and  Albert  K*  Weinberg,  Civil  Affairs:  Soldiers  Become 
Governors,  U.S,  Department  of  the  Arny  (United  States  Array  in  I'torld 
War  nj  Washington,  D.C.:  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  1964), 
p.  673. 

^Ibid. 

^The  U.S,  Department  of  the  Array,  Field  Ilanual  4l~10:  ^yll 
A-Pfairs  Operations,  pp.  45-46. 
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The  former  was  headed  by  the  Sv^reme  Headquarters  Allied  Expeditionary 
Force,  a  combined  command  staffed  by  United  States  and  British  person¬ 
nel.  Guidance  and  directives  concerning  civil  affairs  cporaticns 
emanated  from  this  Supreme  Headquarters.  Ihe  adndnistratLve  channel 
was  represented  by  Headquarters  Euiropean  Theater  of  Operations,  United 
States  Annyy  a  non-tactical  military  organization  charged  with  respon¬ 
sibilities  which  included  the  provision  of  administrative  and 
logistical  support  to  all  U.S.  Anny  forces  in  Europe.  As  a  result, 
the  United  States*  units  in  Europe  received  their  dvil  affairs  in¬ 
structions  from  the  Supreme  Headquarters  and  resources  necessary  to 
accooplish  their  dvil  affairs  mission  from  Headquarters  European 
Theater  of  Operations. 

'dthin  the  tactical  command  channel  the  Supreme  Headquarters 
directed  Field  Marshal  B.  L.  Montgomery,  the  Commander-in- Chief  of 
the  21st  Array  Group,  to  supervise  initial  ground  operations  in 

oil 

France.^  Field  Marshal  Montgomery  was  given  03)eratlonal  control  over 
all  Allied  land  forces  en^>lo3red  in  France  until  the  Supreme  Head¬ 
quarters  moved  to  the  continent  subsequent  to  the  invasion;  thereafter, 
the  several  Array  groups  would  report  directly  to  the  Supremo  Head¬ 
quarters,^^ 

Complicating  the  12th  U.S.  Any  Group's  planning  for  the 

^headquarters  European  Theater  of  Operations  United  States 
Array,  General  Order  74,  l6  October  1943* 

^Headquarters,  12th  U.S.  Army  Qrotp,  "Hoport  of  Operations,** 
Vol.  I,  n.d. ,  p.  6. 
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opera'tlons  in  Europe  was  the  fact  that  'Uie  1st  U*S»  Army  was  scheduled 

to  participate  in  the  invasion  under  the  supervision  and  direction  of 

the  21st  Army  Group.  Later,  this  same  unit  was  assigned  to  the  12th 

U.S.  Army  Group.  ^  A  similar  arrangement  also  applied  to  the  3d  U.S. 

Army,  a  unit  which  landed  after  the  beaches  of  Hormandy  had  been 

secured.^  Thus,  two  major  subordinate  elements  of  the  12th  U.S.  Army 

Group  began  operations  under  the  direction  and  supervision  of  a 

28 

British  headquarters. 

The  situation  Just  des<a*ibed  called  for  close  coordination  and 

cooperation  between  the  21st  Army  Group,  the  12th  U.S.  Army  Group,  and 

1st  and  3d  U.S.  Armies  to  ensure  no  major  problems  in  civil  affairs 

resulted  from  different  operational  concepts.  To  meet  this  problem  the 

12th  U.S.  Army  Group  establidied  an  “administrative  staff"  composed  of 

personnel  who  worked  closely  with  their  respective  counterparts  on  the 

29 

staff  of  the  21st  Army  Group  during  the  development  of  plans.  This 

procedure  served  to  adjust  policies  and  establish  a  Joint  position  on 
30 

most  matters. 

Although  the  12th  U.S.  Array  Group  was  not  directly  involved  in 
or  responsi’  le  for  the  execution  of  the  initial  invasion  plans,  it  did 

^^nfra. .  p.  25  •  ^Ibid. 

^Headquarters,  12th  U.S.  Array  Group,  "Report  of  Operations," 
Vbl.  I,  p.  6. 

^^Headquarters,  12th  U.S.  Army  Group,  "Report  of  Operations," 
Vol.  VIII,  n.d.,  p.  31. 

^Ibid. 
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publish  a  stuc^r  of  conditions  describing  the  anticipated  refugee  and 
displaced  persons  situation  within  the  projected  zone  of  the  group,  ^ 
Ihis  studsT  was  prepared  by  the  Economics  and  Supply  Branch  of  the  12th 
U.S,  Army  Group's  Ciiiil  Affairs  Section  and  establi^ed  planning  con¬ 
siderations  for  a  period  of  three  months  following  I>-day,  It  was  also 
furnished  to  the  1st  and  3d  tJ,  S,  Amies  for  their  use  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  detailed  pl-ar>g  and  outlined  conditions  in  the  following  three 
categories. 

1,  Displaced  persons  were  described  as  civilian  personnel 
outside  their  registered  national  boundaries  who  could  not  be  eospected 
to  return  home  unless  transportation  was  provided.  In  addition^  it  was 
anticipated  that  these  personnel  had  become  partially  adapted  to  the 
local  econotry  within  the  area  to  which  they  had  been  dislocated, 

2,  The  number  of  refugees  eoroected  in  the  initial  combat  phase 
would  require  facilities  sufficient  to  handle  5^  persons  per  corps  per 
day  except  when  cities  of  over  500  inhabitants  were  liberated.  In  the 
latter  event)  10^  of  the  urban  population  could  be  expected  to  require 
some  kind  of  assistance. 

3,  Ihe  civilian  evacuation  of  the  entire  coastal  area  by  the 
Germans  was  also  forecast  which  included  the  port  cities;  however,  as 
the  advance  moved  inland  the  Germans  could  be  escpected  to  force  large 
numbers  of  refugees  and  displaced  persons  from  urban  areas  into  our 

'll 

Headquarters,  1st  D,S,  Amy  Group,  Letter,  "^prociatlon  D  to 
D  plus  90,**  quoted  by  Headquarters,  European  Iheater,  U.S.  Forces, 
Report  of  the  General  Board,  Stu^y  35>  n,d,,  pp,  3"^» 

^^id. 
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lines  in  an  atteii5)t  to  han?>er  logistical  operations. 

The  plan  for  refugees  and  displaced  persons  \*ich  developed  was 
based  upon  the  statement  of  antidpeted  condiUons  discussed  above  and 
the  Paliev  and  Procedure  for  Combined  Civil  Affairs  Operations 

in  North  West  Europe  issued  the  Supreme  Headquarters#  It  was  com- 
pleted  on  3  April  The  main  provisions  of  this  plan  were* 

1.  The  establishment  of  basic  objectives  identical  to  those 
sneeified  bv  the  Supreme  Headquarters  as  stated  on 

2,  The  clarification  of  Ihe  command  relationships  for  dyil 

fl-r-Tfl-^rs  For  example,  once  employed,  detachments  would  be¬ 

gin  operations  under  control  of  divisions.  Operational  control  would 
pass  successively  to  corps,  armies,  and  the  Communication  Zone  idien 
rear  boundaries  were  advanced, 

3.  The  requirement  to  use  existing  French  governmental  organi- 
gations  tn  the  maximum.  In  areas  idiere  no  such  local  government  was  in 
edstence,  commanders  were  authorized  to  .select  individuals  and 
reestablish  civil  authority, 

4,  HftHneation  of  a  set  of  procedures  to  contml  filvillaa 
movements#  "'ravel  permits  were  to  be  issued  by  French  authoi*ities, 
under  the  supervision  of  dvil  affairs  detachment  personnel,  but 
only  after  security  screening  had  been  conducted.  Civilian  travel  in 
excess  of  12  kilometers  without  a  permit  was  not  authodzed.  Moreover, 

^headquarters,  12th  U.S.  Amy  Group,  ••Report  of  Operations," 
Vol,  I,  p.  28. 

^Headquarters,  1st  U.S.  Amy,  ••Neptune  Plan,^'  Ann«c  18, 

25  February  19^f  contained  in  ••Historical  Documents  of  World  War  II,  •• 
AGO  Microfilming  Job  No,  Item  1500*  reel  312, 
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j_ndigeno'is  polico  persohtt6l  wsr®  to  bo  usod  to  ost&bllsh  oont2*ol  points 
on  main  travol  routos  to  enforce  the  12  kilometer  travel  restriction* 

5,  The  specif^efttion  of  security  procedures*  Counterin¬ 
telligence  corps  personnel  would  supervise  the  security  screening  of 
refugees  and  displaced  persons  idiich  was  to  be  conducted  by  the  French* 
6*  The  directed  assignment  of  civil  affairs  staff  personnel  to 
the  early  assault  echelons  entering  France*  Division  civil  affairs 
staff  personnel  wore  to  be  included  in  the  assaulting  regimental  combat 
teans.  At  least  one  staff  officer  from  each  of  the  initial  assaulting 
corps  was  to  arrive  in  Rcance  no  later  than  seven  days  following  the 
invasion*  In  addition^  army  civil  affairs  staffs  were  to  bo  included 
within  the  first  headquarters  echelons  moving  to  Normandy* 

Following  the  issuance  of  the  12th  U*S*  Army  Group’s  Civil 
Affairs  Plan  on  3  April  19^»  preparations  continued  and  refinements 
developed  largely  as  a  result  of  conferences  held  Td.th  the  civil 
affairs  staffs  of  the  1st  and  3d  U*S.  Armies*  These  later  revisions 
were  as  follows: 

1,  Plans  were  completed  to  establish  three  civilian  collecting 
eaatps*  Pei .  onnel  required  to  operate  the  camps  were  selected  from 
civil  affairs  detachments  and  briefed  on  their  anticipated  duties* 
Supply  requirements  for  the  camps  to  include  food  and  medical  supplies 
were  also  scheduled  for  shipment  into  Normandy  within  the  first  four¬ 
teen  days  following  the  invasion* 

2*  A  contingency  plan  was  developed  providing  for  the 

^headquarters,  12th  U*S*  Amy  Group,  ♦’Report  of  Operations,” 
Vol*  VIII,  p.  68* 
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evacuation  of  2t000  ciY^I'^ans  dally  from  France  to  En^andU  This  plan 
was  designed  to  counteract  any  German  atten^ts  to  interfere  with 
operations  by  forcing  civilians  onto  the  invasion  beaches.^ 

3«  Civil  affairs  detachments  were  assigned  to  subordinate 

commands.  Some  fifty  detachments  containing  an  aggregate  of  500 

officers  and  1,300  enlisted  personnel  were  transferred  from  the  Eoro- 

pean  Civil  Affairs  Division  to  the  1st  U.S.  Army.^'^  Similarly,  plans 

to  assign  1,197  civil  affairs  personnel  to  the  3d  U.S.  Amy  effective 

38 

15  June  19^  were  developed  and  coordinated. 

A  basic  factor  which  contributed  to  the  relative  incon^leteness 
of  tile  12th  U.S.  Army  Group's  plans  was  the  fact  that  the  United  States 
refused  to  recognize  the  flench  National  Committee  of  Liberation,  a 
resistance  organization  headed  by  General  Charles  de  Gaulle,  as  the 
true  government  for  a  liberated  France.  Moreover,  the  United  States 
did  not  bestow  this  recognition  upon  any  other  exiled  Frendi  group.  In 
effect,  no  national  governmental  authority  was  in  existence  with  idiich 
military  civil  affairs  officers  could  coordinate  future  refugee  and 
di^laced  persons  operations  prior  to  the  invasion.  Fortunately,  the 
Supreme  Comm'-ader  had  received  permission  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  begin  talks  with  the  French  Committee  of  National 
Liberation  on  15  March  19^  with  the  proviso  that  the  talks  could  not 

^^id. 

^^Headquarters,  12th  U.S.  Army  Group,  "Report  of  Operations," 
Vol.  I,  p.  28. 

38 

-^Headquarters,  3d  U.S.  Anty,  "Report  of  Operations,"  Vol.  H, 
Part  6,  n.d.,  p.  2. 
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constitute  official  U.S^  recognition  of  the  group  headed  by  General 
39 

de  Gaulle. 

Understandably,  the  official  U.S.  Goveniment*  s  position  pre¬ 
sented  problems.  As  late  as  11  May  19^^  General  Eisenhowr  outlined 
the  difficulties  involved  in  a  cable  sent  to  the  Combined  Chiefs  of 
Staff.  ^  Included  within  the  controversies  outlined  in  this  message 
was  a  lack  of  mutual  understanding  on  military  security,  the  use  of 

local  resources,  the  distribution  of  civil  supplies,  and  the  "initial 

41 

approach  to  the  French  population."  In  spite  of  General  Eisenhower’s 
concern  the  President’s  reply  on  13  May  1944  reiterated  the  United 
States*  policy  that  civil  government  in  liberated  Prance  would  be  de¬ 
termined  by  the  E^ench  people  in  a  free  egression  of  choice,  and  no 
existing  group  outside  of  E^anoe  was  to  be  forced  upon  them  against 
their  will.  As  will  be  developed  later,  final  agreement  between 
the  French  Committee  of  National  Liberation  and  the  Supreme  Head¬ 
quarters  was  not  reached  until  25  August  19^« 

In  summary,  the  organization  of  the  12th  U.S.  Army  Group  con¬ 
tained  no  special  provisions  for  refugee  and  displaced  persons  operations. 
Plans  issued  called  for  extensive  support  from  the  E^endh  Government; 

^^Letter,  President  to  the  Secretary  of  vfar,  15  Mardi  1944, 
quoted  in  Coles  and  Weinberg,  p.  66?. 

uq 

Message  >  Supreme  Commander  Jlllied  Expeditionary  Force  for 
Combined  Chiefs  of  Staff,  11  May  1944,  quoted  in  Coles  and  Weinberg, 

p.  669* 

^^id. 

^^essage,  President  to  ESisenhower,  13  ^lay  1944,  quoted  in 
Coles  and  Weinberg,  p.  670. 
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however,  the  establishment  of  a  national  government  inside  liberated 
Prance  was  a  major  unanswered  question. 


CHAPTER  H 


OPERATIONS  IN  NQEC4ANlXr 
6  JUNE  19V+  TO  1  AUCaST  19V^ 

In  the  introduction  it  was  mentioned  that  Headquarters,  12th 
U.S.  Array  Group  was  formed  hy  a  transfer  of  personnel  from  the  1st 
U.S.  Army  Grot:^,  This  action  occurred  on  14  Jvily  1944.  A  sk^eton 
force  remained  at  Headquarters,  1st  U.S,  Array  Group  until  late  in  1944 
as  a  part  of  the  theater  deception  plan;  however,  all  responsibilities 
for  refugees  and  displaced  persons  passed  to  the  new  aimy  group  headr* 
garters." 

Headquarters,  12th  U.S.  Array  Group moved  to  France  on  12  July 

1944.  Actual  supervision  of  combat  tinlts  did  not  begin  until  1  August 

1944  vhen  the  1st  and  3d  U.S.  Annies  irere  assigned  for  operational 

employment.^  P^om  6  June  1944  throu^  1  August  1944  the  12th  U.S. 

Array  Group  exercised  only  administrative  control  over  the  1st  U.S. 

Array  and  su’  irvised  the  movement  of  the  3d  U.S,  Array  to  the  con’Uuxent; 

moreover,  these  responsibilities  did  not  include  directive  authority 

3 

for  civil  affairs  operations, 

^Headquarters,  European  Theater  of  Operations,  U,S,  Amy, 
♦•General  Order  No,  73*  14  July  1944, 

headquarters,  12th  U.S,  Amy  “Report  of  Operations," 

Vol,  V,  n,d,,  p,  34, 

^Ibid. 
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IMle  the  12th  U.S,  Army  Group  Headquarters  was  relatively 
inactive  prior  to  1  Mgust  19^4,  the  1st  U.S.  Army  gained  valuable  ex¬ 
perience  concerning  support  available  from  French  authorities.  Ihe 
in^jortant  aspects  of  the  1st  U.S.  Amy»s  operations  from  6  June  1944 
throu^  1  August  1944  are  discussed  in  this  chapter. 

The  Tactical  Aspects  of  the  Invasion 
At  two  o*<iLock  in  the  morning  of  6  June  1944 j  the  Allied  in^ 
vasion  of  JVance  began  vjith  the  parachute  assaults  of  the  American 
82d  and  101st  Airborne  I2.visions.^  Four  and  one-half  hours  later  an 
an5)hibioxis  landing  was  made  on  the  beaches  of  Normant^r  by  a  combined 
force  of  United  States  and  British  military  units.  The  American  forces 
represented  by  the  1st  U.S.  Army  landed  on  fifty  miles  of  coast  line 
and  consUtuted  the  right  flank  of  the  Allied  element.^  (See  Fig.  1) 

Bie  1st  U.S.  Amy#  composed  of  the  VH  and  V  Corps »  landed  at 
UTAH  and  OI-IAHA  beaches.  In  spite  of  heavy  eneny  resistance  near  a-IAHA 
beach,  by  nightfall  6  June  1944  the  1st,  4th  and  29th  Infantry  mvisions 
were  ashore.^  After  heavy  resistance,  the  port  of  Cherbourg  fell  to 
elements  of  VII  Corps  on  27  June.?  By  1  July  1944,  other  United  States 
elements  weru  successful  in  advancing  twenty  miles  Inland  to  the  vicin¬ 
ity  of  St.  Lo  after  encountering  slow  progress  in  difficult  hedgerow 
terrain.  Meamdiile,  Allied  reinforcements  were  landed  in  preparation 

^R.  Ernest  Dipuy  and  Trevor  N.  lUpuy,  Military  Heritage  of 
America  (New  York:  McGraw-Hill  Book  Con?)ary,  Inc.,  1956),  pp.  533-38. 

^Ibid.  ^Ibid.  ^Ibid. 
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for  breakout  operations. 


Ihe  1st  U.S,  Apniy*s  Initial  Experiences 
xd-th  Refugees  and  lisolaced  Persons 

llhe  first  American  civil  affairs  officers  to  enter  France 

landed  vitb  the  two  airborne  divisions  xdien  they  were  parachuted  into 


^Ibid,.  p.  533. 
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Nomandy,^  Diey  were  followed  divisional  civil  affairs  staff  per¬ 
sonnel  accon^anying  the  regimental  combat  teams  in  the  atnphiblous 
assault.  Ihe  value  of  placing  civil  affairs  staff  personnel  with  the 
initial  elements  entering  Prance  as  specified  in  the  jMre-invasion  plan 
of  the  12th  U.S,  Army  Group  soon  became  evident.  For  two  weeks 
following  the  an5)hlbious  and  airborne  attack  of  6  June  19^»  refugees 
resulting  from  combat  operations  were  moved  into  villages  located  in 
rear  areas.  Here,  throu^  the  actions  of  local  mayors,  food  and 
billets  were  provided  by  French  civilians  at  no  esqpense  to  the  military 
logistical  effort.^®  This  French  assistance  vjas  a  major  factor  idiich 
precluded  a  serious  refugee  and  di^laced  persons  problem  during  the 
consolidation  period;  however,  both  the  JVench  and  the  1st  U.S.  Army 
were  aided  by  the  lack  of  large  urban  areas  within  the  zone  of  opera¬ 
tions.^ 

Ihe  plans  developed  prior  to  Invasion  were  adequate  during 

these  initial  phases.  In  fact,  they  were  more  con^lete  than  actually 

required  for  the  conditions  which  existed.  The  anticipated  German 

evacuation  of  civilians  from  the  coastal  areas  had  not  been  carried 

out.  Add! '  ionally ,  it  was  not  necessary  to  implement  the  contingency 

plan  prepared  for  the  evacuation  of  2,000  civilians  on  a  daily  basis 

12 

from  France  to  England. 

%eadquarters,  1st  U.S.  Amy,  "fieport  of  Operations:  20  October 
I943-I  August  19V*’,”  Book  V,  Annex  7j  n.cU,  pp.  15^61. 

^^Headquarters,  12th  U.S.  Amy  Qroi^),  "Report  of  Operattons," 
Vol.  VXX,  n.  d. ,  p.  88. 

^Ibid.  ^^id. 
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As  the  combat  forces  of  the  1st  U,S.  Arsay  moved  ixiland,  the 

numbers  of  refugees  increased*  1!he  net  result  was  a  two  way  movement 

towards  the  center  of  the  operational  zone  from  the  forward  and  rear 

extranities  for  the  foUoidjig  reasons 

1*  Commanders  in  the  foxward  areas  found  it  necessary  to 

move  ciTTllians  to  areas  in  the  rear  for  their  personal  safety  and  to 

prevent  them  tram,  interfering  with  combat  operations*  Althou^  the 

1st  U*S*  Army  considered  these  personnel  as  refugees,  it  was  the  first 

recorded  experience  idiere  civilians  were  classified  as  evacuees* 

2*  In  rear  areas  coastal  area  inhabitants  atten^>ted  to  return 

to  their  homos  after  their  residences  had  been  by-passed  by  the  forward 

conibat  units*  These  were  the  same  Individuals  who  earlier  had  been 

billeted  by  PVench  officials  in  indigenous  homes* 

Ihe  early  arrival  of  the  1st  U*S*  Army's  Civil  At  fairs  Staff 

Section  proved  to  be  beneficial  in  meeting  these  increasing  problems* 

The  section  arrived  in  France  on  15  June  1944  and  action  was  taken 

14 

soon  thereafter  to  control  the  growing  number  of  refugees*  A  six 
kilometer  civilian  travel  restriction  was  ixnmediately  placed  in  effect 
vMch  repre  anted  a  50^  reduction  from  that  conten^lated  in  initial 
plans*^^  itoreover,  the  first  refugee  can^  was  established  at  Fontenay, 
a  small  town  on  the  P^ench  seacoast,  on  18  June  1944*^^  This  initial 

^headquarters,  1st  0*S*  Army,  “Report  of  Operations: 

20  October-1  August  19^»"  Book  V,  Annex  7»  PP*  151-61* 

^^Ibid.*  pp*  154-61*  ^^Ibid* 

^headquarters,  1st  U*S*  Amy,  “Civil  Affairs  Summary  No*  25," 

4  July  1944* 
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refugee  facility  was  located  In  a  former  Gezroan  military  barracks  in¬ 
stallation  and  was  operated  by  a  French  welfare  team  con5)osed  of  five 

17 

workers  supervised  by  personnel  ftom  a  civil  affairs  detachment# 

Another  measvire  iii5)lemented  by  the  1st  U,S.  Army  was  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  six  civilian  collecting  points  along  main  hi^ways. 

Biese  were  temporary  holding  facilities  operated  hy  civil  affairs 
detachment  personnel*  Refugees  were  assembled  at  these  locati-ons  and 
moved  by  military  transportation  to  villages  in  the  rear^  to  their 
homes,  or  to  the  refugee  caT^*  Rest  stops,  where  food  was  available, 
were  interspersed  between  the  collecting  points;  however,  most  refugees 

fed  themselves,  received  food  from  local  inhabitants  along  the  routes, 

19 

or  received  assistance  from  French  welfare  organizations. 

Ihe  single  refugee  canq)  proved  adequate  for  the  support  of 

refugee  operations  throughout  the  month  of  June*  Ihe  average  camp 

population  remained  fairly  constant  at  800  refugees  per  day  with 

20 

aridvals  approximately  equal  to  departures*  In  addition  to  providing 

food  and  housing  for  canq>  residents,  medical  sv^port  was  also  furnished 

from  military  resources*  Each  refugee  entering  the  cazi^  received  a 

ZL 

medical  examination  and  a  daily  sick  call  was  also  held* 

Ihe  month  of  June  also  marked  the  appearance  of  the  first  large 
group  of  displaced  persons*  One  thousand  men,  representing  eighteen 

^^Headquarters,  12th  U.S*  Army  Group,  "Report  of  Operations," 
voi*  vn,  p*  71* 

^^Ibid*  ^^Ibid* 

^Headquarters,  1st  U.S*  Array,  "Civil  Affairs  Summary  No*  25*" 

^^id. 
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different  nationalities  and  all  former  members  of  a  Gezmian  labor  organ- 

ization  loiown  as  "Organization  Tbdt."  were  encountered,*'^  Once  again 

the  assistance  and  cooperation  of  the  French  solved  the  problem  quicdcly 

for  the  entire  group  was  moved  into  nearby  'towns  where  care  and  billets 

23 

were  provided  at  no  expense  to  the  military  effort. 

In  general,  the  initial  refugee  and  displaced  persons  aiiperi- 
ences  of  the  1st  U,S.  Army  during  June  of  1944  presented  no  major 
difficulties.  The  opera-tion  of  the  single  refugee  can^)  created  no 
serious  problems  for  the  1st  U.S.  Array  since  relatively  few  personnel 
entered  the  civilian  evacuation  system.  Upon  reaching  the  Army  refugee 
camp  most  personnel  passed  quickly  to  French  control  since  they  were 
returned  to  their  homes  or  dispersed  in  numerous  villages  and  towns. 

The  assistance  received  from  French  authozd.ties  provided  adequate  care 
and  control  resulting  in  a  minimal  expenditure  of  military  resoxirces. 

At  this  point  the  plans  conceived  in  England  were  still  adequate.  The 
true  nature  of  the  1st  U.S.  Army's  operations  in  June  are  reflected  in 
a  report  prepared  ty  ilajor  Frederick  E,  Sirapich  idiich  described  condi¬ 
tions  in  the  American  zone  on  30  June  1944.  This  report  reads: 

^thout  -xception  the  detachments  are  too  big  for  the  problems 
presented.  Where  one  officer  could  do  the  job,  four  are 
present.  Result  is  a  general  disposition  to  magnify  the  prob¬ 
lem,  make  work,  and  undertake  functions  fdiidi  are  not  a  proper 
CA  responsibility.  No  serious  consequences  are  expected  as  the 
First  Army  has  carefully  drilled  each  detachment  on  the  basic 
policy  of  reliance  on  the  French,  When  the  detachments  operate 
rather  than  'liaise,*  it  is  in  connection  with  military  ques- 
-tions,  as  wi'th  the  de'bachment  commander  'tdio  personally  set 
about  de-booby-trapping  his  town.  Survivors  will  in  any  event 


^^id. 


^3lbid. 
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benefit  fl*om  the  field  experience. 

Similar  conditions  continued  during  the  initial  July  opera¬ 
tions.  On  13  July  19^(4,  the  1st  U.S,  Army  reported  that  adequate 
civilian  movement  control  procedures  were  still  in  effect  and  no  inci¬ 
dents  of  civilian  interference  with  military  activities  had  been 
encountered.^^  Hie  increasing  numbers  of  refugees  did  require  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  three  additional  refugee  camps;  however,  the  capacities 
of  these  facilities  exceeded  the  average  daily  camp  populations  by 

approximately  45';a  throu^out  July.  By  the  end  of  July  over  12,000 
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refugees  were  reeorted  xiithin  the  1st  U.S.  Army’s  operational  zone. 

Ihe  majority  of  these  12,000  civilians  were  quartered  in  French  civil¬ 
ian  facilities  and  the  total  capacity  of  the  camps  did  not  exceed  2,500 
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persons  at  any  time  during  the  period. 

July  also  marked  the  appearance  of  a  large  group  of  civilian 
evacuees.  Four  thousand  residents  of  the  city  of  Caen  were  evacuated 
from  the  British  zone  and  disrjersed  in  the  rear  area  of  the  1st  U.S. 

ilajor  Frederick  E.  Simnich,  Report  on  Civil  Affairs  Opera¬ 
tions  in  the  American  Zone  France,  quoted  in  Headquarters  E'uropean 
Civil  Affairs  Division,  G2  Section,  “Special  Intel-ligence  Bulletin  IV, “ 
10  July  19^. 

^^Headquarters,  1st  U.S.  Army,  “Civil  Affairs  Summary  I’Jo.  34,” 
13  July  194^'-. 

^^Headcpiarters,  Ist  U.S.  Army,  “Civil  Affairs  Sumnary  Wo,  35>” 
1/|-  July  1944. 

^^The  Sunreme  Headquarters  Allied  Exoeditionary  Force,  “Civil 
Affairs  Srmaary  No,  6,"  21  July  1S>44, 

^%eadq>uarters,  1st  U.S.  Army,  “Civil  Affairs  Summary  No,  37,” 
l6  July  19^* 
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This  group  was  subdivided  and  moved  by  French  officials  in 

three  segments— one  each  ni^t  fromJL?  throu^  19  July  19W',  Military 

transportation  was  used;  however >  only  limited  supervision  by  1st  U«S» 
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Anay  civil  affairs  personnel  was  considered  necessary  initially. 

ih’rangements  for  billeting  and  feeding  the  4,000  evacuees  were 

handled  by  French  military  officers.  Prior  to  movanent  French  liaison 

officers,  idio  had  been  previously  attached  to  Headquarters,  1st  U.S. 

Amy,  were  dispatched  into  the  northeastern  portions  of  the  Cherbourg 

peninsula.  Upon  arrival,  these  Allied  officers  then  established 

evacuee  quotas  for  French  towns  vdiich  included  billeting  and  feeding 
31 

responsibilities. 

Although  the  movement  of  evacuees  from  Caen  caused  no  ma^jor 

problems,  one  incident  was  recorded  which  danonstrated  that  closer 

supervision  was  essential.  Ihe  Initial  increment  was  moved  on  the 

night  of  17  July  and  contained  360  persons  including  a  few  sick  and 

TOtmded  evacuees  xdio  required  stretchers,^  One  such  incapacitated 
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person  died  during  the  trip  to  the  Cherbourg  peninsula.  An  inquiry 
by  the  1st  U.S.  Army’s  civil  affairs  section  revealed  two  deficiencies— 
a  medical  examination  had  not  been  conducted  to  isolate  personnel  re¬ 
quiring  immediate  treatment  and  the  screening  of  evacuees  for  potential 

^Headquarters,  1st  U.S.  Amy,  “Civil  Affairs  Summary  No,  38*’* 
17  July  19^. 

^Ibid.  ^^Id. 
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Headquarters,  1st  U.S.  Amy,  “Civil  Affairs  Summary  No.  39>'' 
19  July  19^. 

^^Ibid. 
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security  risks  had  not  been  con?)leted  either  prior  to  or  after  move¬ 
ment.^ 

Ite  remedy  the  situations,  the  1st  U.S.  Amy  implemented 
corrective  procedures.  Medical  personnel  were  sent  into  the  British 
Bone  to  inspect  the  remainder  of  the  4,000  evacuees  prior  to  movement. 

A  civil  affairs  staff  officer  from  the  army  headquarters  was  also  dis¬ 
patched  with  an  assigned  mission  to  insUtute  appropriate  security 
procedures.  Both  deficiencies  were  corrected  prior  to  the  movement  of 

the  second  increment  on  18  July  1944  and  the  shipment  of  evacuees  was 
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consisted  without  further  incident. 

Late  in  July  other  indications  that  French  support  capabilities 
were  limited  also  began  to  develop.  T3iese  conditions  did  not  reach 
serious  proportions;  however,  they  were  potentially  disastrous.  These 
shortcomings  were  centered  in  two  areas— the  lac^  of  adequate  police 
personnel  to  enforce  civilian  movement  restrictions  and  the  lade  of  an 
established  legal  apparatus  to  punish  violators  of  travel  restrictions. 

Allied  refugee  and  displaced  persons  plans  called  for  French 
police  to  establish  and  maintain  control  points  along  major  lines  of 
communication.  Local  officials  were  willing  to  cooperate  with  the  U.S. 
forces;  nevertheless,  they  were  seriously  handicapped  by  a  shortage  of 
police,  a  compLote  lack  of  funds  to  hire  additional  personnel,  or  the 
absence  of  ajithority  to  make  expenditures  in  those  instances  idien  funds 

^Ibid. 

^^Headquarters,  1st  U.S.  Aray,  "Civil  Affairs  Summary  No.  41," 
20  July  1944. 
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wera  available.^^  This  shortage  of  law  enforcement  officers  presented 

a  threat  to  effective  civilian  control  procedures,  and  also  wealcened 

securily  measures  then  in  effect, 

Coirpotanding  this  problem  was  the  almost  complete  lack  of  a 

functioning  judicial  system.  As  late  as  25  July  19^j  only  two  French 

courts  were  in  operation.  Moreover,  French  laws  did  not  provide  for  the 

punishment  of  civilian  violators  of  Allied  movement  resta^ctions  and 
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the  two  courts  were  thus  ineffective,*'^ 

The  threat  to  future  refugee  and  displaced  persons  operations 
was  recognized  by  the  1st  U,S,  Azmy,  Assisted  by  personnel  from  Head¬ 
quarters,  12th  U,S,  Army  Group,  conferences  with  Frendx  officials  began 
which  resulted  in  the  recruitment  of  civilians  for  volunteer  jaolice 
duties,^  Modification  and  strengthening  of  the  French  judicial  system 

was  also  discussed  at  these  conferences  but  no  immediate  results  wwe 
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recorded  in  these  areas. 

July  also  marked  the  initial  appearance  of  widespread  civilian 
evacuations  by  retreating  German  forces.^  Towns  were  found  almost 
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con5)letely  vacant  upon  capture  and  all  had  received  heavy  war  damage# 

^^Headquarters,  1st  U,S,  Army,  "Civil  Affairs  Sunmary  No,  27," 
10  July  19^, 

^Supreme  Headquarters  Allied  Expeditionary  Force,  "Civil 
Affairs  Summaiy,"  No,  5»  20  July  1944. 

^Ibid, 

^Headquarters,  1st  U.S.  Army,  "Civil  Affairs  Summary  No,  46," 
25  July  19^« 
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Headquarters,  1st  U.S.  Aray,  "Civil  Affairs  Suramaiy  No,  42," 

21  July  1944. 

^^id. 
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Information  from  French  intelligence  sources  indicated  that  most  of 

these  urban  residents  were  dispersed  in  rural  areas  behind  German 

lines  ^ere  adequa*te  care  was  available#  A  few  days  after  Azaez*lcan 

forces  entered  PVench  coinniunities  the  town  residents  began  to  filter 

back  with  urban  populations  reaching  approximately  25^  of  their  pre- 
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coiTibat  totals  after  a  period  of  ten  days# 

Mayors  and  other  governmental  officials  had  been  included  with 

the  group  of  citizens  evacuated  from  the  French  communities;  oonse- 

quently  the  reestablishment  of  local  authority  was  difficult. 

Unseasonal  rains  and  the  heavy  destruction  of  private  property  combined 

to  cause  minor  es^osure  cases  among  returning  refugees.  ^  Additionally » 
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many  facilities  that  vr&re  found  Intact  had  been  booby  trapped. 

rather  obvious  solution  of  holding  French  citizens  in  the 
rural  areas  was  not  iii5>lementod  by  the  1st  U.  S.  Army .  Actions  that 
taken  included  the  appointment  of  F:*ench  officials  y  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  military  engineer  personnel  to  remove  the  booby  traps*  and  the 
placement  of  heavy  reliance  upon  the  French  to  solve  their  own  prob¬ 
lems.  The  piimaiy  reasons  serious  difficulties  were  not  es^erienced 
is  attributab''  e  both  to  the  fact  that  only  12,000  refugees  were  en¬ 
countered  during  the  entire  month  of  July  and  to  the  excellent  srwport 

^^id. 

^^Headquarters,  United  States  Forces  European  Iheater,  Report 
of  the  General  Board,  Studfer  35*"  »*d.»  PP*  ^5* 

^Ibld.  ^^Ibid.  ^^^Ibid. 

^^Headquarters,  1st  U.S.  Amy,  '•Report  of  Operationst  20  Octo¬ 
ber  1943-1  August  19ij4,«  Book  V,  Annex  7.  PP.  151-61. 
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provided  by  the  French. 


Stcnmary 

The  ability  of  the  French  to  furnish  significant  assistance  to 
the  inilitaiy  in  the  face  of  these  difficulties  is  an  indication  of  the 
support  available  ftora  Allied  governments  even  under  adverse  conditions, 
ty  the  end  of  July,  the  1st  U.S.  Army  had  been  required  to  establish 
four  refugee  caa^s.  Ihe  rearward  movement  of  civilians  through  these 
canros  occurred  at  a  fairly  constant  rate  and  suitable  civilian  accomo¬ 
dations  for  most  irefugees  and  all  displaced  persons  had  been  found  in 
civilian  communities  within  the  army  rear  areas.  The  French  provided 
personnel  to  operate  the  four  can^s  and  civil  affairs  detachment  per¬ 
sonnel  were  requi3red  only  in  a  supervisory  role. 

VB.th  less  success  the  French  government  began  to  supplement 
its  police  force;  however,  the  maintenance  of  law  and  order  was  a  wealc 
point  throughout  this  period  of  operations.  In  addition,  the  incident 
resulting  in  the  death  of  one  civilian  evacuee  could  have  been  pre¬ 
vented  by  more  aggressive  military  supervision,  although  this 
unfortunate  incident  contributed  a  valuable  lesson  to  be  applied  in 
future  operations. 

By  any  standards  the  initial  results  achieved  by  the  1st  U.S. 
Army  were  successful;  however,  maximum  credit  must  be  given  to  French 
cooperation,  assistance,  and  support. 


CHAPTER  HI 


THE  ADVANCE  TO  THE  SECNE 
1  AUGUST  19^  TO  26  AUdJST  19^44 

Tactical  Operations  Daring  the  Period 
At  noon  on  1  August  1944,  12th  U.S.  Amy  Group,  under  cotnniand 
of  Lieutenant  General  Omar  Bradley  became  operational  and  assumed  con¬ 
trol  of  the  1st  and  3d  U.S.  Armies.^  The  next  day  General  George  S. 
Patton’s  3d  U.S.  Array  passed  through  the  right  flanlc  of  1st  U.S.  Array 
and  began  a  rapid  advance.^  Ihe  Brittany  peninsula  was  cut  off  by 
6  August  1944  and  the  3d  U.S.  Army  then  turned  east.  (See  Pig.  2) 

During  the  period  6  through  12  August  1944  the  Germans  launched 
a  counterattack  designed  to  sever  idle  3d  U.  S.  Army*  s  penetration  at 
its  neck.  Diis  was  blocked  by  1st  U.S.  Array  units  and  Patton’s  tanks 
continued  to  pour  through  a  narrow  twenty  mile  corridor.  On  13  August 
the  3d  U.S.  Array  moved  north  in  the  direction  of  Argentan  joining 
forces  with  '.he  British  2d  Amy  creating  the  Falaise  pocket.  Leaving 
forces  behind  to  contain  the  Germans  in  the  pocket,  the  3d  U.S.  Amy 

^Headquarters,  12th  U.S.  Amy  Group,  "Report  of  Operations," 
Vol.  V,  n.d.,  p.  34. 

^Ibid. 

Etnest  Dupuy  and  Trevor  N.  Dupuy,  ^filitarv  Heritage  of 
(New  Yorks  McGraw-Hill  Book  Con^any ,  ^  34— 35» 
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then  continued  to  advance  towards  Orleans  and  Mantes* 


Pig.  2. —Diagram  of  tactical  operations  during  August,  1944^ 


The  1st  U.S.  Army  followed,  assumed  responsibility  for  the 
Falaise  pocket,  and  moved  east  towards  Paris  arriving  at  the  Mantes 
Bridgehead  on  23  August  1944.^  Paris  fell  to  the  1st  U.S.  Aroy  on 
25  August  1944.^ 

^id.  ^id..  p.  537.  ^id.  ^Ibid. 


The  12th  U.S.  Aiw  Group  Begins  Operations 


Daring  the  tactical  operations  just  described,  Headquarters, 
12th  IJ*S.  Anny  Group  was  faced  with  the  prospects  of  coordinating  and 
supervising  the  activities  of  two  widely  dispersed  armies*  Since  the 
previous  refugee  and  displaced  persons  procedures  of  the  1st  U*S*  Arny 
appeared  to  be  adequate,  no  immediate  major  operational  changes  were 
ia^lemented* 

On  2  August  19^-  the  Group  issued  **0-5  Operational  Instructions 

g 

No*  I**  In  general  terms,  the  directive  specified  that  previous  in¬ 
structions  issued  either  by  the  Supreme  Headquarters  or  the  21st  Army 
Group  viDuld  remain  in  force. 9  Specifically,  in  regard  to  refugees  and 
displaced  persons  this  first  directive  read; 

Refugees  and  Displaced  Persons:  a.  The  policy  and  basis  for 
the  control  and  care  of  refugees  and  displaced  persons  will  be 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  "Outline  Plan  for  Refugees 
and  lisplaced  Persons"  published  by  Supreme  Headquarters  Allied 
E}q)edttionary  Force. 

b.  Commanding  Generals  of  armies  will  axrange  for  and  super¬ 
vise  the  movement  of  refugees  and  displaced  persons  from  transit 
points  to  ass^iibly  centers.  Military  transportation  may  be  used 
for  this  purpose.^® 

The  "Outline  Plan"  mentioned  in  "G-5  Operational  Instructions 
Number  1,"  ’.ad  been  issued  by  the  Supreme  Headquarters  on  4  June  1944.^ 
It  was  published  only  two  days  prior  to  the  invasion  ar'i  its  effects  on 
the  early  Noraiandy  operations  were  therefore  minor.  Most  of  its 


^Headquarters,  12th  D.S.  Amy  Group,  "G-5  Operational  Instruc¬ 
tions  Number  1,"  2  August  1944. 

^Ibid*.  p.  1*  ^^Ibid. .  p.  9* 

^Headquarters,  Supreme  Headquarters  Allied  Expeditionaxy  Force, 
"Outline  Plan  for  Refugees  and  Displaced  Persons,"  4  June  1944. 
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provisions  agreed  vdth  the  pre-invasion  refugee  and  displaced  persons 
plan  of  the  12th  U.S.  Aray  Group.  Ihe  basic  objectives  specified  in 
each  document  were  identical  and  both  emphasized  that  care  and  control 
of  civilians  were  responsibilities  of  Allied  national  authority  subject 
to  the  intervention  of  military  commanders  for  reasons  of  military 
necessity. 

The  “Outline  Plan**  issued  by  Supreme  Headquarters  also  con¬ 
tained  specific  instructions  and  guidance  not  found  in  the  original 
plan  of  the  12th  U.S.  Army  Group.  Included  were  detailed  civilian 
movement  control  procedures  and  considerations  concerning  the  potential 
employment  of  personnel  from  the  United  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabili¬ 
tation  Administration.^^  Plans  were  eventually  completed  for  use  of 
this  United  Nation*  s  Agency  but  this  support  was  not  available  to  the 
12th  U.S.  Amy  Group  prior  to  January  1945;  consequently  no  further 
mention  of  this  organization  will  be  made. 

To  control  refugee  and  displaced,  persons  movements  the  *’Outline 
Han”  directed  military  commanders  to  designate  evacuation  routes. 
Civilian  travel  would  then  be  funneled  over  these  selected  roads  by 
Ptendi  of  fa  ials  or  combat  tscocps,^^  lArectional  signs  printed  in 
PVendti  were  to  bo  posted  and  collecting  points  established  along  the 
evacuation  system.  Civilians  were  to  be  assembled  into  groups  at  the 
collecting  points  and  moved  rearward  under  military  escort  if  necessary, 
l^on  arrival  in  the  rear  areas  the  groups  vxould  then  be  dispersed  in 
local  communities.^^ 


14. 


Ibid. 
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Ibid. 


^^[bid. 


^^bid. 
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During  its  June  and  July  operations,  the  1st  U.S.  Array  did  not 
eraploy  the  procedures  specified  in  the  “Outline  Plan."  V^hether  or  not 
this  was  an  oversight  on  the  part  of  the  1st  U.S.  Array’s  Assistant 
Chief  of  Staff,  G5  is  not  contained  in  historical  records  of  the  unit. 

A  more  likely  assumption  is  that  these  provisions  wre  not  required. 

In  any  event,  the  “Outline  Plan"  was  implemented  shortly  after  1  August 
1944  throughout  the  12th  U.S.  Army  Group’s  operational  zone. 

The  12th  U.S.  Amqr  Group  limited  its  civil  affairs  functions 
to  the  determination  of  polity.^^  This  position  permitted  maximum 
freedom  of  action  to  the  commanders  of  the  1st  and  3d  U.S.  Armies.  It 
also  led  to  the  development  of  different  techniques  on  the  part  of 
each  army.  The  1st  U.S.  Array  concentrated  its  civil  affairs  detach¬ 
ments  and  generally  supervised  their  activities  using  the  Army  G5  staff 
element.^^  The  3d  U.S.  Array  attached  blocks  of  detachments  to  the 
corps  and  the  corps  then  sent  detachments  forward  to  divisions  where 
they  were  employed  under  the  operational  control  of  the  division  com¬ 
manders.^®  Additionally,  3d  U.S.  Array  leapfrogged  detachments  to  keep 
pace  With  its  relatively  rapid  advance  thus  using  detachments  at  more 
than  one  location.  The  3d  U.S.  Army’s  civil  affairs  detachments  re¬ 
mained  permanenUy  only  in  large  key  governmental  centers.  In  contrast, 
the  1st  U.S.  Army  normally  left  most  detachments  in  place  once  they  wore 
employed.^^  These  different  procedures  were  not  the  results  of 

^^Suora. ,  p.  3* 

^■^Headquarters,  12th  U.S.  Amy  Gi'oup,  “Report  of  Operations," 
Vol.  Vn,  n.d.,  p.  13» 

^®Ibid. 


^^Ibid. 
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differences  in  the  oersonalities  of  the  commanders  or  staff  officers 


concerned)  but  vrere  caused  primarily  by  ttio  entirol3'’  different  tactical 
conditions  xMch  existed  xjithin  each  army’s  zone  of  operations,  Hean- 
triiile,  Headquarters,  12th  U.S,  Aray  Group  began  negotiations  xd.tli  the 
French  government  designed  to  resolve  the  pi'obleais  first  isolated  in 
July.^ 

The  remainder  of  this  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  development  of 
the  various  situations  just  described.  The  follotdng  section  develops 
the  significant  aspects  of  the  3d  U,3,  Jiray’s  rapid  advance.  The  third 
section  describes  1st  U.S.  iirmy’s  relatively  slox-rer  advance  and  the 
fourtli  section  covers  the  results  of  conferences  betxjeen  Headquarters, 
12th  U.S,  />rrny  Group  and  the  French  Government, 


The  3d  U.3.  Arry’s  Operations 

Tile  rapid  advance  of  the  3d  U.S.  Army  resulted  in  three  condi¬ 
tions  xdiich  varied  greatly  from  events  recorded  previouslj'’  pertaining 

to  the  1st  U.S.  Arry’s  operations  in  June  and  J>aly  19^!-,  Communities 

}  21 

liberated  contained  over  of  tlieir  registered  populations,  Ibre- 

over,  damage  to  public  property  •t^as  eorroaratively  lij^t,^  Finally, 

largo  numbers  of  refugees  viere  encountered  in  a  relatively  short  period 

•  # 

of  time.^^  Table  5  reflects  the  nmnbers  of  refugees  reported  b^;-  tlie 
20 

Supra. .  pp.  3^35* 

^^Kftiited  States  Forc'^s  European  Iheater,  “Report  of  the  General 
Board,  Study  35*  ”  n.d.,  p.  5» 

^leadquarters,  3d  U.S,  Army,  "After  Action  Report,"  Vol,  H, 
Part  6,  n.d,,  pp.  5"6* 
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Ibid, 
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3d  O.S.  Army  during  the  month  of  August. 


TABLE  5 

REFUGEES  EHCOUNTERED  BY  3d  U.S.  ARMY 
FOR  THE  MONTH  OF  AUGUST  1944® 


Week  EhdLng 

Number 

7  August 

45,000 

14  August 

9,000 

21  August 

185,000 

28  August 

406,000 

^Headquarters,  3d  U.S.  Army,  "After  Action  Report,"  Vol.  TL, 
Part  6,  n.d.,  pp.  5-6. 


It  was  largely  the  result  of  these  conditions  that  the  3d  U.S. 
Army  found  it  necessary  to  decentralize  the  control  and  supervision  of 
its  civil  affairs  detachments. 24-  Since  the  rapid  advance  liberated 
large  areas  of  France,  the  civil  affairs  capabilities  of  the  3d  U.S. 
Army  became  seriously  stretched.  As  a  consequence,  zones  of  responsi¬ 
bility  plann  d  for  entire  civil  affairs  companies  were  by  necessity 

25 

assigned  to  single  detachments. 

Even  though  the  detachment  personnel  were  spread  over  wide 


areas  and  in  spite  of  the  impressive  numbers  of  refugees  encountered, 
all  bUleting  requirements  which  generated  were  solved  by  using  French 
facilities.  More  surprisingly,  this  feat  was  accomplished  without 


25lbid. 


2^Ibid. 
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the  establishment  of  a  single  refugee  caaqj.  ' 

This  noteworthy  aecon^lishment  was  made  possible  by  three  oon- 
ditions>-the  evaeaation  plan,  the  minor  war  damage  to  civilian 
comraonities,  and  the  assistance  provided  by  the  French.  The  key  to 
success  was  found  in  the  latter  factor  since  it  minimized  the  escpendi- 
ture  of  military  resources. 

The  3<i  Army's  evacuation  plan  was  single,  easily  executed 
and  en;)oyed  great  success.  In  general,  it  conformed  to  the  procedures 
of  the  '^Outline  Flan"  Issued  by  the  Supreme  Headquarters.  It  was  In^le* 
mented  early  in  August  idien  two  civil  affairs  detachments  surveyed 
potential  civilian  evacuation  routes  tdiich  had  been  coordinated  previ¬ 
ously  with  both  the  Amy  G4  and  the  Provost  Marshal.  Ihe  Army  G5  then 
selected  roads  for  civilian  use  idilch  were  then  marked  with  directional 
signs.  Civil  affairs  detachments  en^loyed  in  the  forward  ajreas  under 
corps  and  division  control  were  authorized  to  select  and  post  signs 
along  additional  roads  vhich  funneled  into  the  main  arteries  of  evacua¬ 
tion  established  by  the  Amy  G5.  Finally  the  3d  U.S.  Amy's  Provost 
Marshal  was  subsequently  Informed  of  the  evacuation  routes  established 

by  subordinate  units  idiich  facilitated  the  use  of  military  police  to 

28 

channel  civilian  movements. 

The  results  of  this  plan,  implemented  early  in  August,  were 
exceptional.  Forward  civil  affairs  detachments  and  military  police 
directed  refugee  groups  to  the  nearest  road  designated  for  civilian 
use.^  These  groups  varied  in  size  from  a  few  individuals  to  over 

^Ibid.  ^Ibid. 


^^Ibid. 


IfOOO  persons;  hot/ever,  regardless  of  size  they  ceased  to  be  a  military 

problem  once  they  entered  the  evacuation  astern.  ^  This  was  possible 

due  to  the  cooperation  of  P^enoh  authorities  who  were  able  to  provide 

food  and  billets  for  all  personnel  moving  along  the  evacuation  routes 
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at  no  expense  to  the  military  logistical  effort, 

ihiother  incident  demonstrating  the  value  of  French  support  was 

found  during  tactical  operations  near  the  city  of  Brest,  Once  again 

French  assistance  was  instrumental  in  solving  a  serious  problem  which 

occurred.  On  14  August  1944,  24,000  residents  of  Brest  were  expelled 
32 

by  the  Germans,  lb  meet  this  situation  the  3d  U,S,  Army  dispatched  a 
civil  affairs  detachment  to  the  area  accoD^anied  by  an  officer  ft'om  the 
Army  G5  Staff  and  a  French  liaison  officer.  Upon  the  arrival  of  this 
group,  instructions  were  given  to  civilian  officials  of  surrounding 
communities  idiich  required  them  to  dear  the  main  highways  of  transient 
personnel  and  direct  individuals  to  towns  vdiere  housing  accomodations 
were  available, 

Once  again  the  French  performed  well.  All  but  6,000  refugees 

were  billeted  locally  and  the  remainder  were  shipped  by  train  to  an 

34 

area  idiere  ;.dequate  civilian  facilities  were  found,  Military  food 
stocks  ifere  required  to  feed  this  large  group;  consequently  the 

^Ibid,  ^^Ibid, 

32 

Headquarters,  12th  U,S,  Amy  Group,  "Renort  of  Operations," 
Vol,  VII,  p,  70, 

33 

Headquarters,  3d  U,S,  Amy,  "After  Action  Report,"  Vol,  II, 
Part  6,  p,  6, 

34 

Ibid, 
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detachment  issued  emergency  hard  rations  consisting  of  soap,  codfish, 
pulses,  biscuits,  meat,  raillc  and  chocolate,  vdiich  were  prepared  and 
served  at  feeding  stations  operated  by  the  Rpench#^'^  Ihe  only  military 
effort  expended  to  meet  this  problem  was  the  employment  of  two  coordi¬ 
nating  personnel  and  the  diversion  of  a  few  army  food  resources.  In 
one  week  the  requirements  for  military  support  ceased  to  exist. 

Ihe  3d  U.S,  Army  also  performed  another  important  service  for 
Headquarters,  12th  U.S.  Army  Group.  Elans  being  developed  for  Paris 
disclosed  that  a  severe  shortage  of  food  for  the  indigenous  citizenry 
could  be  anticipated.^  French  intelligence  reports  also  indicated 
that  many  Paris  residents  had  moved  to  rural  communities  surrounding 
the  city.  If  these  citizens  were  allowed  to  return  to  Paris  duortly 
after  its  liberation,  their  presence  coiild  compound  the  food  de¬ 
ficiency. 

In  compliance  with  a  Headquarters,  12th  U.S.  Army  (h^sup  direc¬ 
tive,  over  100,000  Paris  residents  were  identified  within  the  3d  U.S. 

OQ 

Array’s  zone  and  orders  prohibiting  their  travel  vrere  issued.  The 
successful  accomplishment  of  this  task  was  made  possible  by  the  active 
assistance  —id  cooperation  of  local  French  governmental  officials. 
Moreover,  it  helped  alleviate  a  serious  situation  in  the  capital  eity.^^ 

As  the  3d  U.S.  Array  closed  upon  the  Seine  river  and  prepared  to 
continue  the  advance  to  the  east,  its  first  experiences  with  refugees 
and  displaced  persons  had  presented  no  major  complications.  Much  of  the 

35ibid.  ^^id.  37ibid.  38ibid. 

^^Letter,  Colonel  Cornelius  E.  I^jran,  G5,  12th  U.S.  Army  Group 
to  Chief  of  Staff,  12th  U.S.  Araiy  Group,  27  August  19^. 


success  was  attributable  to  the  favorable  environmental  conditions 
which  existed  In  the  area  of  operations;  however,  most  of  the  credit 
must  be  given  to  the  French  officials  at  the  dty  and  village  levels* 

l!he  1st  U.S,  Array*  s  Operations 
VSiUe  the  3d  U.S*  Am^r  was  enjo3rlng  considerable  success  In 
solving  problems  associated  with  large  numbers  of  refugees,  significant 
and  continuing  problems  were  experienced  by  the  1st  U.S*  Array,  As  the 
1st  U*S*  Army  moved  east,  It  also  encountered  an  Increasing  number  of 
refugees*  Its  advance  was  slower  and  accompanied  by  a  much  heavier 
destruction  of  civilian  property  than  that  found  In  the  3d  U*S*  Army's 
area,^  Other  problems  or  events  peculiar  to  the  1st  U#S*  Jmay  area 
Included  the  continuing  lack  of  local  governmental  officials  In  recently 
occupied  cities,  the  new  requirement  for  reestablishment  of  a  civilian 
communications  ^stem  and  tiie  extensive  use  of  captured  material  to 
supplement  Indigenous  and  military  resources*^^  A  typical  description 
of  conditions  existing  In  the  area  of  operations  Is  contained  In  a  re¬ 
port  of  the  situation  found  after  liberation  of  the  city  of  St*  Lo  on 
30  July  1944*  Hie  main  features  of  the  report  submittod  by  the  1st  U.S* 
Amy  were:^*”^ 

1*  War  damage  to  civilian  property  in  St*  Lo  was  heavy* 


IfO 

United  States  Forces  European  theater,  **Report  of  the  General 
Board,  Stuc^  35»”  P»  6* 

JkT 

^•^Headquarters,  1st  U.S.  Army,  '•Report  of  Operations:  1  August 
19tl4-22  February  1945,"  Vol*  H,  n*d*,  pp*  155-74* 

^headquarters,  1st  U.S*  Army,  "Civil  Affairs  Summary  No*  51," 
30  July  1944* 
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2,  Local  French  officials  had  moved  the  government  out  of  the 
city  and  only  fifteen  minor  governmental  officers  remained  in  the  city. 

3.  No  local  police  wore  available.  Tbls  required  the  use  of 
personnel  £rom  tactical  units  to  enforce  civilian  travel  restrictions. 

condi-ULons  existed  throughout  the  1st  U.S.  Army’s  zone 
of  operations.  I-lhere  previously  it  had  been  possible  to  reestablish 
civilian  government  in  a  matter  of  hours*  it  now  became  a  matter  of 
days.^^  Civil  affairs  detachments  were  etiq>loyed  in  an  atten^t  to  remedjr 
the  situation;  however,  their  efforts  were  generally  unsuccessful. 
I^foreover,  the  extensive  employment  of  booby  traps  by  retreating  German 
forces  continued  to  plague  the  1st  TJ.S.  Army.  These  problems  con¬ 
tinued  to  exist  for  the  remainder  of  the  month  of  August  19W',  but 
fortunately  the  absence  of  adequate  French  support  was  limited  to  the 
forward  areas,^ 

Faced  with  the  difficulties  outlined  above,  1st  U.S.  Army  im¬ 
plemented  a  civilian  evacuation  system  identical  to  that  described  in 
operation  within  the  zone  of  the  3d  U.S.  Anny.^^  Die  to  the  absence  of 
French  officials  in  the  forward  areas  and  the  heavy  damage  to  civilian 
comnrunities  1st  U.S.  Army  found  it  necessary  to  continue  the  use  of 
collection  points  and  refugee  can5)S.  To  direct  migratory  personnel  into 
this  control  system,  the  forward  divisions  and  corps  were  made  respons¬ 
ible  for  the  collection  of  refugees  and  displaced  persons  within  their 

^^Ibid.  ^Ibid.  ^^Ibid.  ^^id. 

^^Headquarters,  1st  U.S.  Any,  "Combat  Operations  Data,  Europe 
1945.46,"  18  November  1946,  pp.  243-^* 
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respective  operational  zones.^  Once  collected  by  these  forward  units, 
civilians  were  sent  to  camps  operated  under  army  control*  Here  they 
were  held  until  they  co\ild  be  returned  to  their  homes,  dispersed  within 
French  communities,  or  sent  to  French  caa^js  in  the  rear*^^ 

Ihe  following  inspection  report  of  refugee  canqjs  in  France  de¬ 
scribes  the  operations  of  the  1st  U*S,  Army*  This  report  read:^ 

In  the  battle  zone,  at  proximity  of  the  line  of  battle,  SHAEF, 
organizes  transit  camps  in  tdiich  all  refugees  are  sent  for 
three  or  four  days,  and  are  then  sent  to  more  permanent 
dwellings.  The  Free  French  Volunteers  consisting  of  women  are 
in  charge  of  these  camps  under  the  immediate  authority  of  the 
Allies.  *  .  .  Later  on,  as  the  front  line  goes  forward,  these 
camps  are  considered  rear  camps,  the  I^Biitary  authorities 
transferring  all  responsibilities  of  the  camps  to  the  French 
Civil  authorities.  The  people  then  use  the  camps  as  a  more 
permanent  place  and  keep  all  refugees  until  homes  can  be  found 
for  than. 

The  movement  of  refugees  to  the  rear  increased  during  August 
despite  the  absence  of  French  support  in  the  forward  areas.  Ety  the  end 
of  August,  over  2,000  civilians  were  being  retxrmed  to  their  homes  on  a 
daily  basis  using  military  transportation.^^  As  a  result  the  number  of 
refjigee  canros  operated  by  the  1st  U.S.  Array  dropped  from  the  four 
reported  in  Chapter  II  to  only  two  by  the  end  of  August  19^4.^^  In 
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Ibid. 
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Ibid.,  pp.  242-57. 


”^14.  Forestier,  Chief  of  Jfi.ssion  of  French  Provisional  Govern¬ 
ment  Delegation,  copy  of  report  on  inspection  of  refugee  can^js  in 
Prance,  August  1944,  quoted  in  Harry  L.  Coles  and  Albert  K.  Weinberg 
Civil  Affair?!?  Soldiers  Become  Governors.  U.S,  Department  of  the  Amy 
(United  States  Amy  in  World  War  H;  Washington,  D.C.  *  U.S,  Government 
Printing  Office,  1964),  pp.  849-50* 


^^id. 


No.  75, 


^headquarters,  12th  U.S,  Amy  Group, 
"  20  August  1944, 


"Civil  Affairs  Summary 
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addition,  the  total  caitqj  population  remained  at  a  fairly  constant 
figure  averaging  approxitaately  300  residents  throughout  the  month, 

Facilities  within  the  1st  U.S,  Joray^s  refugee  camps  Taried 
dependent  upon  their  locations;  however,  both  Included  provisions  to 
feed  and  house  the  camp  residents.  Moreover,  limited  recreational 
equipment  in  the  form  of  motion  pictures,  radios,  and  athletic  equip- 
ment  was  made  available  from  Special  Service  stocks,*^  Both  can^s 
featured  provisions  for  the  securitgr  screening  and  the  medical  pro¬ 
cessing  of  all  personnel  entezdng  each  respective  refugee  center. 

French  Liaison  officers  were  also  employed  to  assist  counterintelligence 
corps  personnel  in  conducting  the  security  examinations,  idiich 
measurably  Increased  the  effectiveness  of  this  essential  phase  of  cao^ 
operations. 

A  portion  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  evacuation  procedures  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  1st  Q.S.  Army  was  the  result  of  the  early  reestablishment 
of  the  civilian  communication  system  within  the  area  of  operations. 

Early  in  August  1944  P^ench  security  and  civilian  billeting  efforts 
began  to  be  hampered  by  a  lack  of  indigenous  communications  means  fhich 
had  resulted  from  war  damages  during  combat  operations.  The  1st  U.S. 
Army*s  actions  taken  to  meet  the  new  problem  included— the  provision  of 
civil  affairs  communication  facilities  to  French  police  as  a  teo^orary 
expedient;  the  establishment  of  a  civilian  motorized  coiirier  service 

^%bld. 
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Headquarters,  1st  tJ.S.  Amy,  *'Combat  Operations  Lata,  Europe 
1945-^fr6,«  10  November  1946,  pp.  242-57. 

^%id.  ^^Ibid. 
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between  cities  supplemented  with  biqycle  messengers  within  the  cities 

57 

themselves;  and  the  restoration  of  the  FJ^ench  communications  circoits.-"^ 
Captured  German  equipment  was  pressed  into  service  and  existtng 
French  equipment  was  cannibalissed*  United  States  communications  re« 
sources  were  also  used  in  last  priority*  These  measures  had  a  rapid 
and  beneficial  effect,  ?y  12  August  1944  there  was  a  noticeable  im¬ 
provement  in  civilian  communications.^®  In  addition  to  enhancing  the 
support  capabilities  of  French  officials  in  the  security  aspects  of 
civil  affairs,  this  action  also  facilitated  the  coordination  of  civilian 
movements  from  the  refugee  canros  to  communities  in  the  rear  areas* 
Another  notable  achievement  of  the  1st  U*S*  Ansy  during  its 
August  operations  was  the  extensive  use  of  captured  enenjy  material  to 
satisfy  logistical  requirements  idiich  were  generated  b7  refugees* 
Captured  German  food  stocks  were  used  to  feed  the  civilian  personnel 
within  the  evacuation  ^stem,^^  In  addition,  three  German  mobile  field 

6o 

kitchens  captured  during  July  were  pressed  into  service.  Moreover, 
on  17  August  19^14  a  French  hospital  was  established  using  medical 
supplies  and  ambulances  seized  from  the  retreating  G«rraan  armies* 

^^Supreme  Headquarters  Allied  Expeditionaiy  Force,  ^Civil 
Affairs  Summary  of  Field  Reports,  No.  8,**  5  August  1944* 

^'Headquarters,  1st  U*S.  Army,  "Combat  Operations  Data,  Ehrope 
19^(4-45"  10  November  1946,  pp*  242-47* 

^^Ibid* 

^Headquarters,  1st  U.S*  Army,  ’♦Civil  Affairs  Suramaiy  No.  45," 
24  July  1944* 

^^Headquarters,  12th  U.S*  Army  Group,  "Civil  Affairs  Summary 
No*  72, •*  17  August  1944* 
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ALthou^  each  of  the  measures  discussed  above  helped  to  reduce 
the  necessity  for  diverting  military  resources  to  support  refugee  and 
displaced  persons  operationsj  the  most  significant  use  of  eneny  equip¬ 
ment  was  recorded  in  the  transportation  field*  Vehicles  wore  required 
to  move  refugees  and  supplies  and)  as  with  most  armieS)  little  could  bo 
diverted  from  military  resources  without  creating  serious  logis-^cal 
difficulties.  Recognizing  this  problem,  the  1st  II*S,  Army’s  05  made 

arrangements  to  establish  a  civil  affairs  transportation  pool  made  up 
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entirely  of  captured  German  equipment.  Efrentually,  a  total  of  350 
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trucks  was  restored  by  cannibalization  methods*  ^  Ihese  vehides 
ranged  in  size  from  staff  cars  to  sixteen  ton  trucks  and  the  use  of 
these  vehicles  greatly  assisted  the  1st  U.S.  Army  civil  affairs  effort.^ 
^his  captured  German  equipment  was  an  in^rtant  factor  in  the  rapid 
movement  of  civilians  throu^  the  evacuation  ^stem  to  Rrench  facilities 
in  the  rear  areas. 

Headquarters.  12th  U.S*  Amrv  Group  C?oordinates 
with  French  Officials 

In  late  July  1944,  the  problems  presented  by  a  shortage  of 
French  civil  police  began  to  reach  critiical  proportions.  On  29  July, 
the  1st  U.S.  Army  reported  that  French  national  authorities  refused  to 
hire  additional  police  unless  the  cost  was  borne  by  the  Allied  for¬ 
ces.  In  addition  the  unpaid  volunteer  police  personnel  appointed  by 

^headquarters,  1st  U.S.  Army,  ”Corabat  Operations  Data,  Europe 
1945-46,”  pp.  245-46. 

^^Ibld.  ^Ibid. 

^headquarters,  1st  U.S.  Amy,  “Civil  Affairs  &unmary  No.  50>*' 

29  July  1944. 
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local  PVench  maorors  irere  not  functioning  efficiently  due  both  to  the 
inexperience  of  individuals  and  the  lack  of  supervision  and  control  by 
fb^endi  officials.^  Ihis  situation  vas  beyond  the  capabilities  of  the 
subordinate  armies;  consequently.  Headquarters,  12th  U.S.  laray  Group 
assumed  responsibili-ty  for  coordination  with  the  French  on  matters  of 
law  enforcement  and  movement  control  effective  31  July  1944,^^ 

Headquarters,  12th  U.S.  Army  Group  faced  one  serious  handicap- 
full  agreement  between  the  Supreme  Headquarters  and  the  French  National 
Committee  of  Liberation  was  not  reached  until  late  August  19^.  “Ihe 
civil  administrative  role  of  this  French  organization  headed  by  General 
Charles  de  Gaulle  continued  to  be  a  topic  of  debate  at  the  governmental 
level. 

Despite  this  lack  of  agreement  at  hi^er  levels  of  authority. 
Headquarters,  12th  U.S,  Army  Group  was  successful  in  coordinating 
several  important  civil  assistance  matters  with  officials  in  France  vdio 
vrere  friendly  to  the  French  National  Committee  of  Liberation.  Recog¬ 
nized  or  not,  this  committee  was  in  a  position  to  Influence  civil 
functions  in  sections  of  France  liberated  by  the  Allied  advance.  As  a 
result  of  thr  conferences,  cl'ty  and  village  officials  received  correc¬ 
tive  instructions  on  5  August  1944  through  French  channels.  Ihese 
directives  required  civilian  governmental  office  holders  to  assist  the 
military  in  all  eases  \diere  "evidence  indicated  a  requirement  for  their 

^^Ihe  Supreme  Headquarters  Allied  Expeditionary  Force,  "Civil 
Affairs  Summary  of  Field  B^orts,  No,  8," 

^^Headquarters,  1st  U.S.  Arrays  "Civil  Affairs  Summary  No.  52," 

31  July  19^14. 
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68 

services*"  Ihis  was  hardly  an  in?)rovement  since  the  detennination  of 
the  need  for  civil  support  remained  the  perogative  of  the  F^endi. 

(fore  importantly,  the  French  officials  trere  also  authorized  to  assume 
control  of  citizens  arrested  by  the  military  for  violations  of  movement 
control  restrictions.^^  Moreover,  fVeneh  courts  began  to  operate  in 
most  areas  on  7  August  19^  and  a  fine  not  to  exceed  120  francs  vras  es¬ 
tablished  as  a  deterrent  to  unauthorized  civilian  travel.*^®  This 
strengthening  of  civil  law  and  order  proved  to  bo  of  major  importance 
during  future  operations* 

The  Ftonch  also  established  a  civilian  identification  system  on 
7  August  1944*  Three  different  classifications  of  Fren<^  citizens  were 
identified  and  separate  cards  were  Issued  by  local  mayors  for  each 
category*  Criteria  used  to  divide  the  population  into  three  segpients 
were:^ 

1*  Citizens  idiose  residency  was  clearly  established* 

2,  Refugees  ^ose  residency  status  was  in  doubt* 

3*  Persons  vdiose  morall'fy  was  in  doubt* 

Althou^,  those  three  civilian  classification  categories  do  not 
appear  to  be  mutually  exclusive,  in  actual  practice  they  proved  to  be 

just  that*  Individuals  of  doubtful  morality  were  detained  by  civil 

— — 

Supreme  Headquarters  Allied  Expeditionary  Force,  "Civil 
Affairs  Summary  No*  8,"  5  August  1944* 
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Headquarters,  12th  U*S*  Army  Group,  "Civil  Affairs  Summary 
No*  63,"  8  August  1944* 

^Ibid. 
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authorities  regardless  of  their  particular  residency  status*  Their 
travel  was  not  permitted* 

All  of  these  measures  implemented  by  the  French  contributed  to 

both  the  military  and  civilian  efforts  to  regulate  the  movement  of  the 

indigenous  population;  hoTjever,  insufficient  French  police  for  control 
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point  operations  remained  a  serious  problem  until  late  August  1944* 

Another  major  beneficial  step  was  talcen  on  25  August  1944  lohen 

the  final  agreement  concerning  the  administration  of  civil  affairs  in 

Prance  was  reached  betTreen  the  Supreme  Headquarters  and  the  Prench 
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national  Committee  of  Liberation*  Uie  terms  of  this  agreement  con¬ 
formed  closely  to  procedures  anticipated  by  the  Supreme  Headquarters 
idien  the  original  civil  affairs  directives  had  been  issued.  An  ex¬ 
pansion  of  the  civil  police  force  foUovred  shortly  thereafter  which 
solved  a  major  deficiency  permanently  insofar  as  operations  in  Prance 
were  concerned. 


Summary 

The  following  observations  of  the  12th  U.S.  Army  Group’s  Aigust 
operations  can  be  made: 

1*  During  a  period  of  rapid  advance  accompanied  by  minor  de¬ 
struction  to  civilian  communities,  the  3d  U.S,  Army  uncovered  thousands 
of  refugees  in  a  short  period  of  time.  These  numerous  civilians  were 
controlled  with  a  minimum  expenditure  of  military  effort.  This  was 

^^“Hie  Supreme  Headquarters  Allied  Expeditionary  Force,  "Civil 
Affairs  Weekly  Summary  No*  11,"  26  August  19^. 
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'''Agreement  between  the  Prench  National  Committee  for  Libera¬ 
tion  and  Supreme  Headquarters  Allied  Expeditionary  Force,  quoted  in 
United  States  Forces  European  Bieater,  Study  33»  n.d. ,  p.  5* 
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primarily  the  result  of  the  assistance  received  from  Fl*ench  officials. 

2.  The  1st  U.S.  Army  eoqperienced  problems  of  a  greater  magni¬ 
tude  during  its  slower  advance  through  heavily  damaged  civilian 
communities.  A  greater  civil  affairs  effort  was  required  in  the  for¬ 
ward  areas  since  local  governmental  officials  were  not  immediately 
available  upon  liberalAon  of  the  community  concerned.  In  spite  of 
these  adverse  conditions)  the  P^ench  continued  to  provide  adequate 
support  once  dislocated  nationals  were  moved  to  the  rear.  Effective 
civilian  communications  were  found  to  be  essential  and  their  speecfer 
restoration  enhanced  the  support  capabilities  of  the  French  Govern¬ 
ment.  Finally,  the  use  of  captured  German  equipment  both  for  civil 
affairs  transportation  and  reestablishment  of  indigenous  medical 
facilities  served  to  limit  expenditures  of  military  resources. 

3.  At  Headquarters,  12th  U.S,  Amy  Group,  no  major  operational 
changes  to  existing  procedures  were  directed.  Conferences  between  the 
amy  group  and  FPench  officials  produced  some  results  immediately 
beneficial  including  the  establishment  of  the  civilian  identification 
^stem  and  the  restoration  of  the  FVench  judicial  system;  however, 
adequate  ci"'  .1  police  support  was  not  received  until  the  end  of 
August  19^-i4. 


CHAPTER  IV 


THE  ADVANCE  TO  AND  OPERATIONS  ALONG  THE  GERMAN  FRONTIER 
26  AUGQST  TO  15  JANDARr  1945 

The  German  Amy  did  not  establish  an  effective  defensive  line 
along  the  Seine  River;  consequently,  this  obstacle  did  not  slow  the 
Allied  advance*  As  the  Germans  withdrew  across  France,  they  left  sub¬ 
stantial  garrisom  behind  defending  the  critical  seaports  of  Brest,  St* 
Nazaire,  Lorient,  E&eppe,  and  La  Havre. ^  The  1st  and  yi  U.S*  Annies 
pu^ed  rapidly  to  the  northeast  crossing  the  Marne  and  Aisne  rtvers  on 
29  August  1944*^  (See  Fig*  3) 

Upon  crossing  the  Aisne  the  1st  U*S.  Army  turned  north  to  Mons 
and  reached  the  Belgium  flintier  on  2  September  1944.  Liege,  Belgitim, 
fell  on  8  September  and  by  11  September  the  1st  D*S*  Array  had  occupied 
Luxembourg  and  entered  Germany.^  Further  south,  the  Jd  U.S*  Amy  over¬ 
ran  Reims  and  Chalons  and  then  turned  east  reaching  Verdun  on 
1  September*^  By  7  Septeirtoer  the  3d  U.S*  Amy  had  crossed  the  Moselle 
River. ^  Upon  reaching  the  border  of  Germany  the  12th  U.S,  Amy  Group 

^*  Ernest  Dipuy  and  TVevor  N*  Dupuy,  Military  Heritage  of 
America  (New  York:  McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  Inc*,  1956)>  pp*  533-44. 

^id. 

headquarters,  12th  U.S.  Amy  Group,  "Report  of  Operations," 
Vol*  V,  n*d*,  pp*  33-37. 

^Ibid*  ^Ibid* 
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Fig*  3*— Diagram  of  the  12‘Ui  U.S,  Army  Group*  s>advance  from 
the  Seine  River  to  the  German  border” 

halted  its  advance  in  accordance  id.th  a  Supreme  Headquarters  decision 
to  iiqjrove  the  Allied  logistical  situation*  Minor  tactical  operations 
designed  to  ir^jrove  Allied  disposition  for  future  operations  took  place 
i«hile  military  \inlts  reorganized  and  prepared  to  continue  the  advance 
into  Germany,^ 

^Dupuy  and  Dapuy,  p*  5^3* 

^Ibid*.  pp.  543-^. 
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As  the  conib&t  elements  of  the  12th  U«S*  Anny  Group  continued 
their  advance  across  the  remainder  of  Prance*  refugee  and  displaced 
persons  operations  did  not  change  from  those  reported  previously  in 
Chapter  HI#  Uiis  situation  was  altered  once  the  12th  U.S.  Amy 
Group*  s  units  reached  the  eastem  Rc*ench  border*  cj^ossed  Belgium  and 
Liixetnbourg*  and  began  a  two  month  period  of  static  operations*  Table 
6  is  a  summary  of  the  numbers  of  both  refugees  and  displaced  persons 
reported  by  the  12th  U.S.  Army  Group  from  Septeoiber  through  20  Novem¬ 
ber  1944.  This  table  reflects  an  increase  in  the  numbers  of  personnel 
quartered  in  can^s  and  the  appearance  of  displaced  persons  in  signifi¬ 
cant  numbers. 

Just  as  was  reported  during  breakout  operations*  the  1st  and 
3d  U.S.  Armies  also  encoiintered  significantly  different  problems  during 
the  period  of  static  operations*  ^e  3d  U.S*  Amy  halted  along  the 
Prench-German  border  while  the  1st  U.S.  Amy  liberated  Belgium  and 
Luxembourg  and  stopped  after  capturing  a  small  section  of  Germany.  The 
3d  U.S.  Amy  was  able  to  continue  operations  enjoying  the  assistance  of 
the  French  Government;  however,  the  1st  U.S.  Amy  was  dependent  upon  the 
support  of  two  civilian  governments  which  were  not  able  to  duplicate  the 
aid  formerly  received  from  the  French. 

Problems  arose  during  this  pezdiod  of  static  operations;  however* 
these  difficulties  were  not  limited  to  the  1st  U.S.  Amy’s  operations  in 
Belgium  and  Luxembourg.  The  overall  plan  idiich  placed  maximum  reliance 
upon  civilian  governments  began  to  develop  serious  shortcomings.  Food 
necessary  to  feed  Europe’s  dislocated  citizenry  was  no  longer  available 
exclusively  from  indigenous  resources.  In  addition,  the  return  of 
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eastern  Europeans  to  their  homelands  developed  into  a  militaiy  re¬ 
sponsibility,  a  problOT  compounded  by  the  lack  of  a  repatriation 
agreement  between  the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  and  the  Soviet 
Union.  All  of  these  deficiencies  were  factors  influencing  a  decision 
to  reorganize  civil  affairs  elements  to  give  enrohasis  to  displaced 
persons  operations. 

TABLE  6 

NUMBIRS  OF  REFUGEES  AHD  niSPLACED  PEEISONS 
IN  12TH  U.S.  AK'ir  GROUP  . 

18  SEPTEMBER  1944  TO  20  NOVEMBER  1944“ 


Date 

Number  in  Canros 

Estimated  Nuinber 

Refugees 

DLsplaced 

Persons 

18  September 

•  •  • 

284,000 

11,000 

26  September 

•  •  • 

256,900 

11,630 

2  October 

7,178 

266,000 

10,705 

9  October 

10,488 

276,488 

19,251 

l6  October 

23,518 

289,000 

21,601 

23  October 

26,397 

243,518 

23,569 

30  October 

26,985 

248,000 

23,216 

6  Hoveraber 

27,404 

240,000 

20,936 

13  November 

30,522 

255,000 

16,880 

20  November 

33,937 

260,000 

19,650 

^Headquarters,  12th  U.S.  Array  Group,  “Report  of  Operations,** 
Vol.  VJJl,  n.  d. ,  p.  27 • 
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Another  important  feature  of  the  12th  U.S.  Army  Group’s  opera¬ 
tions  along  the  t^stern  borders  of  Germany  began  on  15  December  19^4 
when  the  Germans  launched  their  famous  counterattack  throu^  the 
Ardennes*  In  a  brief  period  the  12th  n*S«  Array  Group  was  forced  into 
a  retrograde  movement  accon^anied  by  a  large  scale  redisposition  of 
major  combat  forces.  Control  of  the  citizeniy  was  criUcal  during 
this  period  and  all  civil  affairs  staffs  and  detachments  were  faced 
with  one  of  their  most  serious  problems  in  Ehrope, 

The  remainder  of  this  chapter  will  develop  the  aspects  of  the 
various  problems  discussed  briefly  above*  Once  again  the  1st  and  3^ 

U.S.  Armies*  operations  will  each  be  presented  in  a  separate  section* 

A  discussion  of  the  civil  affairs  reorganization  will  follow,  again  in 
a  separate  section.  The  last  section  discusses  the  problems  encoun¬ 
tered  daring  the  short  bit  violent  German  counter-offensive* 

Ihe  3d  U.S.  Army’s  Eroeriences  witJi 
Refugees  and  Displaced  Persons 
26  August  1944  to  IS  December  19^_ 

During  the  3d  U.S,  Amy’s  rapid  advance  across  Prance  to  the 
German  border,  no  major  problems  resulted  ftrom  the  appearance  of  refu¬ 
gees  or  dis-f.^aced  persons*  Die  discovery  of  refugees  by  the  tho'isands 
was  a  common  occurrence  throughout  the  zone  of  the  3d  U,S*  Army?  however, 
both  French  and  Allied  civil  affairs  personnel  had  jointly  developed  an 
effective  evacuation  ^stem*  The  number  of  detachments,  refugee  caxi^s, 
and  collecting  centers  inquired  to  meet  these  conditions  were  increased, 
but  operational  methods  actually  employed  did  not  change*  Refugees  con¬ 
tinued  to  be  assembled  in  forward  areas  and  moved  through  collecting 
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centers  to  canqss.  Subsequently,  they  xrere  returned  to  tlieir  homes, 
dispersed  within  civilian  communities  or  moved  further  to  tlie  rear 
where  French  refugee  facilities  were  available. 

After  the  3d  Army's  advance  was  halted  at  the  Germatx 
border,  a  problem  began  to  develop  as  refugees  atten^ted  to  retiirn  to 
their  by-passed  homes.  It  will  be  recalled  that  similar  experiences 
had  been  enootmtered  by  the  1st  U.S,  Amy  during  its  Honuan<^sr  opera¬ 
tions;  hoxrever,  tlie  appearance  of  this  condition  a  second  time  was 
acconroanied  by  a  tremendous  increase  in  the  total  numbers  involved.® 

A  iypical  descrf-ption  of  conditions  i-ihich  existed  is  reflected  in  the 
foUox-jing  report  submitted  bjr  2X  Corps,  a  3d  U.S.  kmy  unit.  ^Hiis 
report  reads: 

In  the  period  covered  by  this  summary  a  total  of  40,000  French 
refugees  irere  returned  from  the  forward  areas  to  their  homes 
either  adthin  the  corps  area  or  to  the  rear  of  the  corps  area, 
of  >3hich  3,700  iTOre  transported  by  military  transportation  ... 

To  assist  in  the  ret\irn  of  French  refugees  to  the  IhionviUe 
and  iletz  areas,  transitory  refugee  points  vrere  operated  at 
both  of  the  aforesaid  towns,  utilizing  in  addition  to  Civil 
Affairs  personnel,  personnel  of  French  M-iLA  teams  J^ee  p.  6^. 

At  these  two  transitoiy  points,  refugees  arriving  late  in  the 
day  can  be  cared  for  overni,?^t  luitil  arrangements  can  be  made 
for  return  to  their  residences.  French  Red  Cross  and  P^nch 
H'iLA  personnel  vrere  also  utilized  to  good  advantage  in  arrajiging 
to  have  refugees  in  a  town  reac^  for  evacuation  idien  the  trans¬ 
port  ari^ves.  Valuable  luransit  tiirie  is  saved  in  this  manner.^ 

In  addition  to  receiving  assistance  from  the  French  to  evacuate 
and  resettle  refugees,  the  XX  U.S.  Corps  also  reported  significant 


p 

Headquarters  European  Theater,  U.S,  Forces,  "Report  of  the 
General  Board,  Stuc^jr  35»”  n.d.,  p.  6, 

^Keadquartors  XX  U.S.  Corps,  "lELstorical  Report  of  G-5  for 
December  19^'4,**  7  January  19^,  quoted  in  Harry  L.  Coles  and  Albert  K. 
Weinberg,  Civil  Affairs:  Soldiers  .Become  Governors.  U.S.  Department 
of  the  Army  (United  States  Aro^r  in  Isforld  VJar  11;  viashington,  D,C. : 

U.S.  Government  Feinting  Office,  1964),  pp,  85^55* 
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French  aid  in  matters  pertaining  to  security  and  enforcement  of  travel 

restrictions.  Bie  following  information  concerning  both  these  measures 

was  contained  in  the  same  report  Just  quoted  above: 

Closely  allied  with  the  refugee  and  displaced  persons  problem 
was  that  of  restzdcting  civilian  circulation  on  the  highways 
in  the  Corps  area.  The  limitation  of  civil  affairs  circulation 
passes  to  the  minimum  does  not  of  Itself  solve  the  question  of 
keeping  civilians  off  the  road.  ...  Ihrou^  cooperation  with 
French  civilian  authorities,  French  Gendarmes  were  secured  and 
placed  at  strategic  points  for  the  puarpose  of  densring  the  use 
of  the  hi^iways  to  unauthorized  civilians.  This  system  serves 
as  a  security  measure  in  addition  to  being  an  aid  in  the  con¬ 
trol  of  civilian  circulation.  As  a  further  aid  in  the  control 
of  civilian  circulation  arrangements  were  made  for  a  French 
Civilian  Summary  Court  in  Metz  for  the  nurpose  of  prosecuting 
violators  of  circulation  restrictions.^® 

Ihe  French  ^S^LA  teams  mentioned  above  were  units  of  the  French 
Mission  !4ilitaire  Liaison  Administratif.^  Ihese  teams  vrere  small 
units  of  the  French  Array  and  each  element  varied  in  size  from  fo\u*  to 
seven  persons.  Most  members  of  the  organization  were  women,  but  each 
team  was  assigned  at  least  one  male  driver.  Team  members  enjoyed  offi¬ 
cer  or  non-commissioned  officer  status  and-  they  had  been  recruited  and 
organized  specifioally  for  duties  associated  with  refugees  and  displaced 
persons.  By  December  of  1944  sixteen  MMLA  teams  were  assigned  to  the 
area  occupie  ‘  by  the  3d  U.S.  Arry.^^ 

The  forward  units  of  the  3d  U.S.  Army  also  received  other 


^^Ibid. 

^United  States  Forces,  European  Theater,  "Report  of  the  General 
Boa3?d,  Study  35>”  PP»  6-7* 

^^id. 

13 

•^Headquarters,  12th  U.S#  Army  Group,  ••Report  of  Operations, •• 
Vol#  n#d#,  pp# 
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assistance  from  the  Frendi*  Villages  to  vhich  ciTllians  could  be  re- 

txamed  consistent  with  military  operations  were  reported  to  PVendi 

officials,  A  village  cadre,  iMeh  normally  included  the  town  mayor, 

some  skilled  craftsmen,  and  cattle  tenders  was  then  «^pointed  by  the 
14 

PVench.  After  the  cadre  had  been  screened  both  by  P^ench  officials 
and  U.S,  intelligence  personnel,  it  was  sent  into  its  home  village. 

Upon  arrival  this  cadre  began  to  repair  war  damaged  buildings  beginning 
with  houses  which  required  the  least  restoration  effort.  Concurrently, 
the  livestock  in  the  area  was  collected  to  provide  an  indigenous  food 
source.  In  the  3d  Anqy  area  alone  over  575  such  cadre  were  returned  to 
their  home  villages  during  the  month  of  November  1944.^^ 

The  events  just  described  indicated  the  degree  of  sophistica¬ 
tion  of  the  joint  AUied-Erench  ^stem  providing  both  for  the  care  and 
control  of  French  citizens.  Ihis  system  had  developed  gradually  since 
the  initial  invasion  and  had  enjoyed  considerable  success.  In  general, 
the  French  vrere  willing  and  able  to  assume  .complete  z*esponsibility  for 
their  own  citizens.  On  the  other  hand,  the  3d  U.S.  Army  and  other 
Allied  tinits  were  faced  iriLth  a  different  problem  »dien  dealing  with 
millions  of  '  .splaced  persons. 

Ibe  initial  appearances  of  di^laced  persons  during  the  opera¬ 
tions  along  the  German  frontier  began  on  a  low  note.  On  the  night  of 

14 

Headquarters  United  States  Forces  European  heater,  •♦R^ort 
of  the  General  Board,  Stucfy  No.  35>**  P«  6. 

^^Headquarters,  3d  U.S.  Arny,  »»After  Action  Report,”  Vol.  H, 
Fart  6,  n.  d. ,  p.  13. 
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12  September  1944,  the  3d  U,S.  Army  reported  100  homeless  men,  a  few 
women,  and  9  children,  all  of  ■tdiom  were  classified  as  displaced  per¬ 
sons, This  was  the  beginning  of  vih&t  would  eventually  become  a  flood 
of  homeless  European  nationals.  The  numbers  rose  to  1»500  th®  15'fch 
of  September  and  the  first  civil  affairs  detachment  employed  exclusively 
for  displaced  persons  operations  was  assigned  a  mission  to  provide  for 
these  personnel,^^  ifl.1  countries  of  Europe  were  represented  in  this 
group;  howver,  Ukranian  Russians  were  by  far  the  most  numerous  among 
these  nationalities,^®  the  end  of  September,  the  3d  U, S,  Azruiy  had 
four  displaced  persons  cas^s  in  operation  wiiich  contained  approximately 
7,000  persons  and  significant  numbers  of  Polos,  Yugoslavians,  Spaniards, 

19 

Czechoslovald.ans,  and  Dutch  personnel  had  joined  the  Russians, 

The  French  provided  valuable  assistance  in  operating  the  cau^s 

established  by  the  3d  U,S,  Array,  One  French  Liaison ’Officer  was  sent 

20 

to  each  camp  accompanied  by  one  MILA  team.  Later,  in  October  19^lh, 
arrangements  wore  completed  to  ship  displaced  persons  from  these  for¬ 
ward  can^s  to  French  facilities  within  the  communications  zone.  As  a 

result,  the  3d  U,S,  Array’s  camps  in  the  forward  areas  became  nothing 

21 

more  than  tr  nsit  points. 

In  November  similar  procedures  were  used  to  evacuate  10,984 
displaced  persons  through  the  3d  U,S,  Army’s  zone  of  operations  to 
French  operated  facilities,^  Polish  liaison  Officers  and  American  Red 
Cross  personnel  joined  the  Pirench  officers  and  welfare  teams  working  in 
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Ibid, ,  p,  10, 
Ibid. 


^7lbid, 

21 


^®Ibid.  ^^Ibid,.  p.  11. 
^^Ibld, .  p.  18. 
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the  forward  displaced  persons  camps* 

Ihe  conclusions  idilch  can  be  drawn  from  this  description  of  the 
3d  U.S*  Aray*s  esqperlenoea  along  the  Fk'ench- German  border  are  obvious* 
Ihe  effective  S7stem  developed  for  refugee  operation  was  simply  implied 
to  displaced  persons.  A  sU^t  Increase  In  the  military  effort  was 
recorded;  however,  the  support  received  from  the  French  eontlniieid  to  be 
of  major  ir^ortanee*  Thus  to  develop  the  problems  described  earlier, 
attention  must  be  turned  to  the  1st  U*S*  Army* 

The  1st  U*S.  Army’s  Experiences  with 
Refugees  and  Displaced  Persons 
26  August  1944  to  15  December  1944 

In  spite  of  some  shortcomings,  the  refugee  and  displaced 
persons  activities  of  the  12th  U.S*  Army  Group  in  Prance  had  been  aided 
considerably  by  governmental  officials  and  agencies  at  all  levels*  It 
Is  not  surprising  therefore  that  an  attempt  was  made  to  apply  Identical 
methods  in  Belgium  and  Luxembourg*  In  Belgium,  these  efforts  were 
seriously  hampered  Initially  due  to  the  difficulties  encountered  in 
reestablishing  effective  civil  governments*  Hfficultles  centered 
primarily  around  the  existence  of  resistance  .groups  In  direct  con^tl- 
tion  with  each  other  concerning  tdileh  organization  represented  the  true 
civilian  government* 

The  initial  Belgian  dvil  affairs  directive  Issued  by  the 
Supreme  Headquarters  Allied  Expeditionary  Force  and  covering  the  terms 
of  an  agreement  with  the  Belgian  government  in  exile,  was  published  on 
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1  September  1944.^^  Ihe  intent  to  en^oy  measures  similar  to  those 
^diich  had  been  successful  in  France  was  reflected  in  this  directive. 
Military  commanders  were  given  full  responsibility  and  authority  in  the 
phase,  but  the  Belgian  government  in  exile  would  assume  overall 
control  when  practicable  shortly  after  liberation.  IBae  authority  of 
the  military  commanders  was  limited  somevdiat  since  the  military  civU 
administration  was  prohibited  from  establishing  procedures  «national  in 
character**  which  included  "price  or  wage  controls,  rationing,  currency, 
establishment  of  courts,  or  the  supervision  or  appointment  of  national 
nff^  ai  g-  'PiIb  directive  also  sped^ed  the  use  of  Belgian  military 
officers  to  assist  in  the  civil  affairs  aspects  of  operations  in  Bel¬ 
gium.  These  officers  xTOre  to  be  attached  and  incorporated  into  the 

26 

civil  affairs  organization  of  the  amy  groups  concerned.  Another  im¬ 
portant  aspect  of  the  initial  policy  directive  was  the  announcement  of 
the  future  appointment  of  a  Supreme  Headquarters  Allied  Expeditionary 
Force  Jdssion  to  the  Belgian  government.  The  principal  duty  of  this 
mission  was  specified  as  the  transmission  of  the  **Supreme  Commander’s 

needs  with  respect  to  civil  administration  and  the  utilization  of 

27 

Belgian  resources. *' 

This  was  a  noticeable  change  from  previous  procedures  enployed 
prior  to  the  invasion  in  respect  to  agreements  with  civilian  govern¬ 
mental  authorities.  Obviously  the  agreement  was  designed  to  fosrestall 


^^The  Supremo  Headquarters  Allied  Expeditionary  Force,  DLroctivo 
to  Headquarters  Northern  Group  of  Annies  and  Commander-in- (Mef  Centrd 
Group  of  Armies,  1  September  1944,  quoted  in  Coles  and  Weinberg,  p.  800. 
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the  difficulties  lAich  had  been  encountered  in  Prance,  but  the  politi¬ 
cal  instabilit^r  of  the  Belgian  government  seriously  undermined  any 
effectiveness  that  this  agreement  may  have  had. 

Ilhe  Belgian  mission  from  the  Supreme  Headquarters  anrived  in 
Brussels  on  10  September  19^.  It  was  organized  as  a  military  head¬ 
quarters  commanded  by  a  major  general  and  contained  (E,  G2,  G3,  G^i-,  and 
05  staff  sections.  Its  first  report  of  conditions  in  Belgium  outlined 
two  significant  problem  areas  idiich  directly  influenced  the  capabilities 
of  the  Belgian  government  to  render  assistance  to  the  Allied  refugee  and 
dirolaced  persons  effort.  First,  the  civil  police  forces  wesre  unanted 
and  handicapped  in  their  activities  by  the  existence  of  several  large 
armed  resistance  groups,  some  of  tdiich  had  political  anibitions.  In 
addition,  the  internal  communications  system  was  practically  non- 
escLstent.  Ihese  difficulties  with  resistance  groups  were  reflected  in 
a  report  submitted  by  a  civil  affairs  detachment  en^ilcyed  with  the  1st 
O.S.  Army.  Hiis  report  read:  .  . 

As  the  civil  affairs  detachment  moved  forward  into  Belgium  in 
the  wake  of  the  armored  columns,  they  were  confi'onted  with  a 
problem  they  had  never  met  in  Prance — that  of  coordinating 
several  distinctly  different  Resistance  Groups  operating 
actively  i  the  area.  The  Blench  Resistance  Groups  had 
been  united  ...  before  the  Invasion,  thereby  presenting  a 
single  authoritative  leadership  that  covild  be  dealt  with 
easily  by  the  Allies  and  was  in  a  better  position  to  give 
aid.  Ihose  in  Belgiisn,  however,  had  not  reached  that  date  in 
development  \dien  the  Allies  arrived.  Ihe  Resistance  was 
active,  more  so  than  in  most  parts  of  northern  Prance— but 
its  efficiency  was  thwarted  by  the  very  fact  that  there  was 
no  control  aathoriiy  to  guide  its  actions,  and  one  group 
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Cable,  SHASF  Mission  Belgium  to  Lieutenant  General  Sir 
Frederick  Morgan,  D^uty  Chief  of  Staff,  SHAEF,  10  September  1944, 
quoted  in  Coles  and  Vbinberg,  p.  804. 
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frequently  served  as  a  stumbling  block  for  another  while  both 
were  trying  to  aceonq>lish  the  same  ob;Jeetive.29 

Ihe  gawft  detachment  report  described  the  existence  of  three  re¬ 
sistance  gro'iq>s  large  enough  to  influence  conditions  in  Belgium*  The 
Armee  Secrete  was  described  as  a  military  organization.  It  was  led  by 
Belgian  officers  idio  had  no  poliUcal  ambitions  and  it  was  the  mov^ent 
with  iMch  the  Allies  had  made  plans  for  final  authority  in  Belgium.^ 
Ilie  Eront  de  l*Inde'Dendance  was  con^wsed  of  members  representing  the 
laboring  classes  wildi  strong  communistic  tendencies.^  The  third  re¬ 
sistance  movement  was  represented  by  the  Mouvement  National  Beige 

conq>osed  of  leading  jurists*  statesmen*  Catholics  and  others  with  po- 

32 

litical  ambitions  towards  the  extreme  right. ^ 

The  resistance  groups  just  described  were  a  great  assistance  in 
the  initial  liberation  of  Belgium  both  in  the  support  of  military 
operations  and  civilian  control  measui^es*  They  cleared  pockets  of  by¬ 
passed  resistance  and  actually  liberated  many  areas  without  military 
assistance*  Biey  also  provided  guards  to  civil  affairs  detachments  and 
personnel  for  the  direction  of  traffic  vMch  helped  keep  civilians  off 
roads  required  for  military  use. 

The  ifficolties  began  after  liberation  vdien  the  different  re¬ 
sistance  groups  began  atteaqjts  to  reestablish  local  governmental 
machinery  in  accordance  with  their  particular  political  beliefs.  The 
different  groups  began  rounding  up  collaborators  recorded  on  their 

^Annex  A*  EElstorical  Report,  1st  U.S.  Army*  1-30  September 
1944*  quoted  in  Coles  and  Weinberg,  p.  802. 

^Ibid.  ^^id.  ^^id* 
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particular  blade  lists  and  invariably  some  metnbers  of  other  resistance 
groups  vere  included.  ^lany  Belgian  citizens  were  beaten  and  incar¬ 
cerated  Tfithout  the  benefit  of  any  resemblance  of  a  judicial  trial  or 
hearing.  In  addition,  many  towns  had  three  different  groups  all 
claiming  recognition  as  the  representative  of  the  true  Belgian  govern¬ 
ment.  The  local  police  were  handicapped  and  hesitant  to  reestablish 
law  and  order.  Moreover,  tne  total  fc^’ce  of  6,000  law  enforcement 
officers  were  unarmed  and  faced  the  unhappy  prospect  of  dealing  with  an 
estimated  70,000  well  armed  and  aggressive  members  of  the  various  re¬ 
sistance  groups.^ 

In  Luxembourg  the  policy  of  the  Supreme  headquarters  >ms 
annoiuiced  in  a  letter  sent  to  the  12th  U.S.  Army  Group  on  30  September 
19^'-4.  IMs  letter  reads: 

In  the  execution  of  the  policy  of  the  Supreme  Commander  tovrards 
refugees  and  displaced  persons  the  assistance  of  Luxembourg 
national  and  communal  governments  will  be  utilized  to  the 
greatest  extent  practicable.  Responsibilities  will  normally  be 
discharged  throu^  the  Luxembourg  authorities  concerned.  If, 
however,  these  authorities  in  any  area,  for  any  reason  are 
unable  to  carry  out  these  requirements,  CA  Detachments  will  take 
such  direct  action  as  may  be  required  by  military  necessity.  35 

To  begin  the  execution  of  this  policy,  a  mission  from  the 
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•^-^Headquarters,  1st  U.S,  Array,  "Report  of  Operations:  1  August 
1944-22  February  1945,”  Vol,  H,  n.d.,  p.  l64. 

34 

Letter,  Major  General  George  W,  Erskine,  Chief,  Supreme 
Headquarters  Allied  Bjq>editionary  Force,  Mission  to  Belgium,  to  the 
Supreme  Commander,  dated  21  October  1944,  quoted  in  Coles  and  Weinberg, 
p.  306, 

35 

Letter  from  the  Supreme  Headquarters  Allied  Eicpeditionary 
Force  to  the  Comraander-in- Chief,  21st  Amy  Group  and  Commanding  General, 
12th  U.S,  Army  Group,  "Civil  Affairs  Belgiiuii,"  30  September  19^. 
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Supi'eme  Headquarters  Allied  I&qseditionary  Force  was  sent  into  l^jxem* 
bourg  arriving  on  station  early  in  September  1944,  Its  initial  report 
describing  conditions  paralleled  those  discussed  earlier  in  Bel^um— 
food  was  scarce  and  civilian  communications  did  not  exist.  One  impor¬ 
tant  difference  was  found.  In  Belgium  reestablishment  of  the  dvll 
government  was  hampered  by  polities ,  but  in  lAixemboorgy  it  was 
influenced  by  the  form  of  government  imposed  upon  luxerabourg  during  the 
German  occupation,  The  Germans  had  completely  eliminated  the  pre-war 
Luxembourg  government  and  installed  one  of  their  own.  In  addition,  the 
country  had  been  redistricted  and  both  the  basic  functions  and  indi¬ 
vidual  responsibilities  of  governmental  agencies  had  been  altered.  In 
addition,  as  the  Germans  withdrew  'ttiey  took  their  appointed  bureaucrats 
with  them  accompanied  by  important  civil  records.  Consequently,  'fdien 
the  1st  U,S,  Army  civil  affairs  personnel  were  able  to  locate  former 
mayors  and  other  public  office  holders  the  former  civil  leaders 
invariably  had  been  out  of  office  for  a  period  of  four  years.  Moreover, 
idien  these  men  were  reinstalled  they  were  forced  to  function  without 
the  benefit  of  governmental  jreeords.37  Two  resistance  groups  were 
also  encoun+ered  in  Luxembo\irg;  however,  the  1st  U,S,  Array  was  able  to 
arbitrate  their  differences.  Beginning  in  Septeniber  active  steps  were 
taken  to  reestablish  civilian  authority.  These  actions  culminated  in 
late  November  idien  government  bureaus  were  establi^ed  and  police 

^^The  Supreme  Headquarters  Allied  Expeditionary  Force,  Luxem¬ 
bourg  passion,  R^rt  3-15,  September  1944,  quoted  in  Coles  and 
Weinberg,  p*  ^6, 

^^Ibid, 
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forces  armed  vdth  captured  Gorman  rifles  were  formed."^  Other  than  a 
general  lack  of  food,  hr/  early  Dee^nber  the  civil  government  in  Luxem¬ 
bourg  was  able  to  provide  support  to  the  12th  U.S.  Army  Ototto’s  refugee 
and  displaced  persons  activities,  but  not  to  the  extent  fomerly  given 
by  the  French. 

The  e:q3eriences  of  the  1st  U.S.  Aray  in  Belgium  and  Luxcjnbourg, 
recorded  tdiile  confronted  with  the  difficulties  discussed  ptreviousQy, 
are  significant.  Refugees  and  displaced  persons  began  to  present  more 
aggravated  problems.  Both  military  security  and  the  enforcement  of 
civilian  travel  restrictions  generated  requirements  tMch  demanded  an 
ever  increasing  diversion  of  military  resources.  Hovrevor,  important 
support  for  refugees  continued  to  be  received  from  civilian  governments 
concerned. 

During  the  campaign  udiich  liborated  3el^\m  and  Luxembourg,  the 

1st  D.S.  Army  uncovered  treiaendous  numbers  of  refugees.  In  the  period 

24-26  September  194^!-,  one  corps  of  the  1st, U.S,  Army  encoimtered  30,000 

refugees;  hourever,  the  erroloyment  of  procedures  common  to  those  used 

during  operations  in  France  prevented  these  civilians  from  developing 

into  a  billeting  probleiu  of  najor  proportions#  Civilians  vroro  di- 

rected  to  designated  evacuation  routes  and  “all  available  buildings 

4<1 

along  these  routes  were  used  to  house  the  refugees.**  ^7  the  end  of 

33 

•^Tho  Supr«ae  Headquarters  Allied  lijcpeditionary  Force,  "Civil 
Affairs  Suamary  Ho,  25, **  2  December  194^1-. 

^^Headouarters,  1st  U.S,  Army,  ‘’Rcfoort  of  Ooerations:  1  August 
1944-22  Februaiy  WS,”  Vol.  II,  pp.  155-^. 

^Ibid..  p.  163.  ^'^^Ibid. 
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October,  after  operations  had  developed  into  static  conditions,  150,000 
reftigees  and  displaced  persons  were  reported  as  being  present  in  the 
1st  U.S.  Aray*s  area,  but  only  15,000  were  housed  within  amy  installa¬ 
tions.^^  fy  Hil  l  AT  conditions  were  also  reported  at  the  end  of  November 
and  civilian  personnel  housed  within  military  facilities  had  decreased 
to  12,000,^^  In  addition,  the  Belgians  also  provided  welfare  organiza¬ 
tion  smwort  for  both  xrefugees  and  displaced  persons.  Althou^  there 
wras  not  an  agency  corresponding  to  the  French  Mission  Mllitaire  L1.a1,son 
Administratif.  the  Belgian  Red  Cross  did  furnish  significant  assistance. 
A  report  of  the  December  operations  of  l^ype  D  Civil  Affairs  Detachment 
en^loyed  in  the  12th  U.S.  Array  Group's  zone  reads: 

In  the  work  with  refugees  and  IP's,  the  assistance  of  a  detach¬ 
ment  of  the  Belgian  Red  Cross  was  of  greatest  help.  Ihe 
detachment  included  2  doctors,  a  nurse,  a  pharmacist,  and 
several  Red  Cross  workers  ...  They  were  instrumental  in  ob¬ 
taining  necessary  supplies  tharu  local  authorities,  and  all 
x*efUgee  centers  were  visited  regularly  by  doctors  or  nurses  to 
give  whatever  medical  attention  was  needed. 

In  spite  of  this  apparent  success,  .rignificant  problem  aireas 
also  developed.  The  1st  U.S.  Anry,  like  the  Jd  U.S.  Amy,  was  faced 
with  a  necessity  to  resettle  civilians  in  their  homes  when  permitted  ly 
tactical  oper?Mons.  While  the  3d  U.S.  Amy  experienced  fexv  problems 
in  this  area,  the  1st  U.S.  Army  encountered  difficulties.  In  November, 
the  1st  U.S,  Array  requisitioned  civilian  facilities  to  be  used  for 
housing  of  military  personnel  stationed  to  the  rear  of  divisional  zone 


^^Ibid.  ^^Ibid. 

^"History  of  Detachment  CA/MG  DEGI  for  December  19^,"  quoted 
in  the  U.S.  Department  of  the  Amy,  Field  Operations  of  I^HLlitary 
Government  U^ts.  by  the  Civil  Affairs  Division  (Washington,  IX  C.  • 
January  1949)  j  p*  64, 
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h.c 

boundaries.  This  action  moved  many  1st  U.S.  knay  troops  into  civil¬ 
ian  domiciles  and  prevented  the  return  of  5 >000  Belgian  citizens  to 
their  homes.  J^lore  importantly,  it  required  the  establishment  of 
additional  caxnps  to  care  for  personnel  who  normally  would  have  been 
removed  from  the  category  of  individuals  whose  care  was  a  complete  mili¬ 
tary  responsibility.  Conroounding  this  problem  tias  the  evacuation  of 

German  citizens  and  other  residents  of  the  forward  combat  zone  idiich 

hA 

filled  Belgium  and  Luxembourg  to  capacity  by  Deceniber  of  19^. 

abusing  was  not  the  only  problem  confronting  the  1st  U.S.  Army. 
In  October,  the  shortage  of  food  for  the  civilian  populace  became 
serious  and  remained  acute  throughout  the  remainder  of  the  period.  Ade¬ 
quate  Indigenous  rations  >7ere  available;  however,  due  primarily  to  the 
lack  of  an  organized  internal  civil  distribution  ^stem,  the  citizens 
of  Belgium  remained  underfed.  Moreover,  the  Belgian  Government  did  not 
take  aggressive  steps  to  counteract  this  deficiency  during  the  period 
covered  by  this  thesis. 

Civilian  circulation  control  also  developed  into  a  problem 

area  idilch  eventually  required  the  enployment  of  military  patrols  along 
47 

roads.  '  P  i'ing  a  ten  day  period  early  in  December  conditions  deterio¬ 
rated  to  such  an  extent  that  115  roving  patrols  and  131  checkpoints 

,  liQ 

were  required  in  one  corps  area  alone.  Biese  patrols  and  chedcpoints 

^headquarters,  1st  U.S.  Anty,  "Report  of  Operations:  1  August 
194^^-22  February  1945,*’  Vbl.  II,  p.  159. 

^^id..  p.  155-65.  ^^Ibld..  p.  168. 
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Headquarters,  12th  U.S.  Amy  Group,  "Civil  Affairs  Summary 
No.  202,"  27  December 
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irore  manned  by  United  States  Ariny  personnel  and  similar  metliods  T«re 
also  applied  in  other  areas  idiich  included  the  ilmerican  force’s  share 
of  Belgium  and  all  of  I/ixembourg*  Ihese  measures  were  successful  in 
controlling  the  civilian  population;  however,  all  of  the  many  civil  de¬ 
ficiencies,  which  continued  to  plague  the  1st  U*S»  Amy,  were  indications 
that  an  increasing  amount  of  the  military  resources  wotild  be  required  in 
future  civil  affairs  operations.  These  conditions  were  factors  contrib¬ 
uting  to  a  decision  to  overhaul  the  civil  affairs  organization.  This 
reorganisation,  iMch  began  during  this  period  of  static  operation,  was 
one  that  continued  after  the  German  defeat  in  world  War  II. 

KLsolaced  Persons  Considerations  Require 
a  Major  Revision  of  Plans 

It  will  be  recalled  that  the  “Study  of  anticipated  conditions 
for  Prance”  rAlch  had  been  prepared  by  the  12th  U.S.  Army  Group  orior 
to  the  invasion  contained  an  ass’nrotion  that  displaced  persons  were  ex¬ 
pected  to  have  become  partially  adapted  to-  the  area  in  ‘t^hich  they  had 
been  dislocated.  vJtien  all  the  plans  and  procedures  imolemented  by 
Headquarters,  12th  U.S.  Army  Group  are  considered  jointly,  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  tin  early  assu-irotion  is  apparent.  It  had  been  anticipated 
that  displaced  persons  could  be  controlled  by  methods  identical  to  those 
employed  for  refugees.  Inherent  in  this  assunotion  was  the  expectation 
that  displaced  persons  vrould  be  responsive  to  instructions  received 
from  Allied  military  forces  and  that  sufficient  facilities  vxere  availa¬ 
ble  within  liberated  countries  to  provide  adequate  housing,  food,  and 
the  other  essentials  of  life. 

Bie  initial  appearance  of  displaced  persons  in  the  zone  of  the 
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12th  U,S.  Army  Grot^  produced  conditions  which  effectively  undermined 

this  Allied  Assumption  concerning  displaced  persons  procedures*  IQxese 

significant  developnents  were  the  discoveries  that  displaced  persons 

were  not  settled  in  the  area  to  idiich  they  had  been  dislocated  and  they 

did  not  re^ond  to  ** standfast  directives."  They  also  reflected  gx^up 

mental  attitudes  which  included  thoughts  of  revenge  and  exultation  in 

addition  to  demonstrating  a  strong  tendency  to  appropriate  private 

property.  These  conditions  w&re  labled  "liberation  con5)lex"  by  World 

War  H  civil  affairs  personnel  and  were  described  in  the  12th  U.S.  Aruy 

Group’s  after  action  report.  Ihis  report  reads: 

As  the  numbers  of  displaced  persons  increased  reports  reaching 
12th  Group  Headquarters  from  subordinate  echelons  indicated  a 
common  practice  of  displaced  persons  to  shoot  or  evade  their 
Gezmian  guards,  reverse  direction  and  start  marching  west*  VSien 
met  by  advancing  Allied  troops  these  personnel  vere  exhibiting 
"liberation  conplex"  with  evidences  of  great  joy  accompanied 
by  considerable  consultation  of  alcoholic  beverages  and  a  dispo¬ 
sition  to  appropriate  \Aiatever  caught  their  fancy.  Control  was 
difficult. 

Ihis  descndption  of  (displaced  persons*  attitucles,  common 
throughout  the  entire  zone  of  the  12th  tJ.S.  Army  Group,  cast  serious 
doubts  upon  the  capabilities  of  the  recently  liberated  governments, 
particularly  since  early  estimates  made  by  the  Supreme  Headquaz*ters 
placed  over  7»000,000  displaced  persons  inside  Genoany.^^  Ihe  western 
European  nations  would  be  hard  pressed  to  provide  for  their  ovn  dislo¬ 
cated  nationals  returning  from  inside  Germany  and  could  not  assume 

ho 

^Headquarters,  12th  U.S.  Army  Group,  "Report  of  Operations," 

voi.  vn,  p.  78. 

50 

•^The  Suprane  Headquarters  Allied  Expeditionaiy  Force,  "Outline 
Plan  for  Refugees  and  Usplaced  Persons,"  4  June  19^:4. 
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responsibility  for  personnel  froia  other  nations* 

Other  factors  also  contributed  to  the  major  revision  of  the  en¬ 
tire  civil  affairs  organization  viithin  the  12th  U.S.  Amy  Group#  not 
the  least  of  idiich,  was  the  problen  of  repatriation  of  displaced  per¬ 
sons  from  the  eastern  European  countries.  If  the  recently  liberated 
governments  of  France,  Belgium  and  Luxembourg  could  not  provide  neces¬ 
sary  care  and  control  to  these  personnel  the  only  logical  conclusion 
which  could  be  reached  was  one  xdaich  called  for  the  military  to  assume 
complete  responsibility. 

Although  the  sheer  numbers  of  displaced  persons  were  major 
factors  leading  to  the  reorganization  of  civil  affairs  units,  perhaps 
the  greatest  sin^e  conti»ibutory  consideration  ’o&s  found  in  the  politi¬ 
cal  aspects  of  repatriation.  Ihe  major  combatant  nations  in  Ehrope, 
the  United  States,  Great  Britian,  and  the  Soviet  Union,  were  vitally 
concerned  over  the  status  afforded  their  displaced  nationals.  Russia, 
in  particular,  was  the  most  apprehensive  -  on  the  matter  of  jretum  of 
its  citizens  as  evidenced  in  the  terms  of  the  Yalta  agreement  of 
18  February  1945.  This  international  stipulation  not  only  precluded 
the  transfer  of  responsibility  for  the  care  and  repatriaUon  of  dislo¬ 
cated  Soviet  citizens  to  liberated  governments,  it  also  prescribed 
repatriation  regardless  of  the  personal  desires  of  the  individual  con¬ 
cerned.^^ 

Thus,  while  France  provided  excellent  support  to  the  12th  U.S. 

^The  Provost  Marshal  General’s  School,  Training  Pamphlet  No. 
53,  ‘‘lisplaced  Persons,  Occroation  Force  in  Ehrope  Series,  1945-1946,'* 
n.d. ,  p.  51* 
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Arinjjr  Group  for  rofugo®  oporationsj  Bolgiuni*®  and  Luxombourg*  s  rofugo® 
offor'bs  ware  less  successful?  howeverj  "the  appearances  of  displaced 
nersons  produced  recjuirements  of  a  luagnitude  which  not  only  was  beyond 
the  capabilities  of  all  three  nations,  but  also  prohibited  by  a  high 
level  political  agreement* 

To  complete  the  stucfer  of  the  12th  U.S,  Amy  Group's  experiences, 
the  role  of  the  Allied  governments  during  the  German  counterattack  must 
be  examined.  This  is  the  subject  of  the  final  section  of  this  chapter 
which  follows. 


The  German  Cotmteroffensive 

On  l6  Daceraber  19^  Germany  launched  a  determined  effort  to 

reverse  the  increasing  Allied  pressure  which  threatened  the  heart-land 

of  the  Third  Reich.  A  Nazi  force  of  twenty-four  divisions  launched  a 

furious  counterattack  against  the  foi*ward  elements  of  the  1st  U.S. 

Anny.^^  Since  the  1st  U.S,  Army's  troops  were  in  dispersed  defensive 

positions  and  bad  weather  neutralized  Allied  air  superiority,  the 

attack  enjoyed  considerable  initial  success,  (See  Fig*  4)  A  penetra- 

■tion  was  created  throu^  the  1st  U.S*  Anny  forward  units  on  a  wide 

front  and  tue  assault  effectively  split  the  combat  forces  of  the  12th 

U.S.  Amy  Group,  After  a  period  of  ten  days  the  penetration  included 

53 

the  northern  half  of  Luxembourg  and  extended  far  into  Belgium, 

The  Allied  forces  reacted  quickly  to  stem  the  German  advance. 
The  command  and  control  problems  resulting  from  the  penetration  of  the 
12th  U.S,  Arny  Group  were  solved  by  assigning  all  combat  forces  north 

52  53 

Dupuy  and  Oupuy,  pp.  549-51* 
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of  the  penetration  to  the  21st  kcmy  Group.  ^  Available  reserve  forces 

vore  eroployod  to  block  th©  fldnks  of  th©  p©n©tration  ©nd  th©  td.d©  of 

battle  began  to  change  on  22  December  19^  “when  General  Patton*  s  3d 

Army  began  to  engage  the  southern  flanic  of  the  salient*  Moreover  ^ 

the  T^eather  inroroved  on  th©  following  day  and  Allied  air  power  began  to 

take  a  heavy  toll.^^  In  January  the  counterattack  had  been  thrown  back 

and  the  Allies  were  prepared  to  initiate  an  advance  destined  to  reduce 

57 

all  organized  German  resistance.*^ 


At  Headquarters,  12th  U.S.  Amor  Group,  the  German  attack  of 
10  December  1944  happened  to  coincide  with  the  arrival  of  the  officer 
assigned  to  head  the  newly  fomied  Refugees  and  ]^splaced  Persons 

^Ibld.  ^^Ibid. 

^^Ibid.  ^Ibid. .  p.  550. 


^^id. 
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Branch, Here  was  a  real  baptism  of  fire,  The  newly  arrived  officer 
was  imediately  beseiged  with  telephone  calls  from  subordinate  commands 
requesting  assistance  with  refugees,  to  include  matters  pertaining  to 
quarters,  movement,  and  rationing. 

Immediate  answers  to  these  questions  were  not  provided  by  the 
12th  U,S.  Army  Group’s  M-splaced  Persons  Branch;  however,  steps  were 
taken  to  develop  the  extent  and  scope  of  the  problem,  E(jr  21  December 
1944,  the  12th  D,S,  Amy  Group’s  estimates  of  the  numbers  of  refugees 
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expected  to  result  from  the  combat  operations  were  placed  at  200,000, 

Of  these  it  was  estimated  that  100,000  could  be  dispersed  in  local 
communities  outside  the  immediate  combat  zone,  a  consideration  of 
dotibtful  value  since  billeting  facilities  were  already  in  short  supply, 
but  feasible  since  military  troops  were  removed  from  civilian  billets 
and  dislocated  to  the  rear,  Airangements  were  also  made  with  the 
Communication  Zone  to  provide  emergency  accomodations  for  300,000 
refugees, 

Ihe  actions  of  the  Displaced  Persons  Branch  of  the  12th  U.S, 
Army  Group  were  commendable,  but  the  plans  described  above  were  never 
implemented.  It  vras  sin^ily  beyond  the  capabilities  of  the  Army  Group 
Headquarters  to  provide  immediate  answers  and  solutions  for  problems 
resulting  from  such  a  rapidly  developing  situation  which  had  not  been 
anticipated.  Had  the  German  advance  continued,  the  efforts  of  the 
anny  group  may  have  proved  to  be  beneficial. 
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Headquarters, 

voi,  vn,  p.  72, 

^Ibid, 


12th  U,S,  Amy  Group, 
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Ibid. 


•’Report  of  Operations,” 
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Similar  confusion  reigned  at  Headquarters  1st  and  3d  Armies* 

In  the  1st  Army  area  15y000  refugees  were  reported  as  being  evacuated 
during  the  German  counterattack*  ^  In  contrast.  Headquarters  3d  U*S* 
Army  reported  only  3f000  refugees  as  a  direct  result  of  civilians 
fleeing  ahead  of  the  attacking  German  armies* 

This  great  disparity  in  the  numbers  is  directly  attributable  to 

the  actions  of  corps,  division,  and  lower  unit  commanders,  idio  assisted 

by  individual  civil  affairs  detachments,  solved  immediate  and  serious 

problems  of  population  control  before  they  became  matters  of  concern  to 

higher  headquarters.  Allied  governments  also  provided  aid  during  the 

retrograde;  however,  it  was  centered  primarily  at  the  local  level. 

Village  and  city  officials  were  informed  of  restrictions  placed  upon 

civilian  travel  tMch  were  designed  to  hold  the  populations  of  Belgium 

and  Luxembourg  in  place*  ^  Civil  affairs  detachments  remained  in  place 

until  forced  to  depart  by  the  threat  of  immediate  capture  which  helped 

to  prevent  the  development  of  wide  scale  mass  panic* Local  police 

66 

wore  also  pressed  into  service  to  ke^  roads  free  for  military  use* 

More  ijjiportantly,  unit  commanders  took  aggressive  steps  to  rexaove 
civilians  fr^m  areas  where  they  presented  a  threat  to  successful 
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Headquarters,  1st  n*S*  Amy,  "Combat  Operations  Data  Europe 
1944-45,"  18  November  1946,  pp.  244-46. 
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■^Headquarters,  12th  G.S*  Army  Group,  "After  Acti-on  Report, 
December  19^)4- January  1945.” 
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Headquarters,  1st  U*S.  Army  "Report  of  Operations:  1  August 
1944-22  February  19^^5»”  Book  H,  Annex  3»  PP*  155-70* 

6') 

'^Headquarters,  3d  O.S.  Amy  "After  Action  Report,"  Vol*  II, 
Part  6,  p*  20* 

^id. 
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military  operations.  Hie  December  report  of  a  'lype  D  detachment 
stationed  in  the  1st  U.S.  Jamy  area  reflects  the  conditions  whidi 
existed.  Hiis  report  reads; 

Fi*om  20  Decer.iber  to  end  of  the  month,  this  detachment  was  con¬ 
cerned  with  four  main  divisions  of  >rork;  public  safety, 
billeting  of  amy  units,  care  of  refugees  and  movement  of  food 
supplies  into  the  area. 

As  a  first  measure  of  public  safety,  road  patrols  were 
maintained  by  members  of  the  detachment  •  •  •  These  YTere 
usually  made  tvrlce  each  day,  and  involved  stopping  of  civilians 
travelling  on  roads,  questioning  them,  cheeking  identity  papers 
and  in  case  of  suspicion,  turning  them  in  to  local  authorities. 
Considerable  information  of  enery  movements  was  obtained  from 
this  source  and  made  available  to  tactical  units.  For  some 
time  this  detachment  was  isolated,  with  no  arms’*  vinit  of  any 
kind  between  Bertrix  and  the  Germans  ... 

The  civilian  population  of  villages  under  our  control  were, 
at  several  times,  in  a  panicky  state,  and  immediate  efforts  had 
to  be  made  to  calm  •them.  At  our  direction,  in  Bertrix,  two 
proclamations  irere  published  through  the  bourgmeister  [si<^ 
giving  the  people  information  of  the  military  situation  and 
cautioning  them  to  remain  in  their  homes  and  not  "to  flee.  On 
one  occasion,  a  copy  of  a  BBC  ilevrscast  was  translated  into 
JTench  and  oosted  in  several  places  in  the  town.  These  meas¬ 
ures  were  necessary  to  prevent  jamming  the  roads  with  refugees 
and  interfering  ^lith  military  -traffic. 

On  the  20  Deceaher  vihen  one  of  o»w  patrols  entered  St. 
Hubert,  it  found  the  popula-tion  in  a  state  of  panic,  large 
crowds  collected  at  the  city  hall  and  the  gendarmes  ready  to 
leave.  'The  gendarmes  vrere  ordered  to  remain,  and  through  the 
bourgmeister  IjsicJ,  the  civilians  VTere  reassured  and  scat*tered 
to  their  hones  and  order  restored.  At  the  sane  time,  outposts 
were  established  -to  assist  in  controlling  circulation  in  the 
St.  Hub'-  t  area  as  in  other  parts  of  the  area  under  jurisdie- 
■tion  of  the  detachment,  “7 


Similar  conditions  existed  in  the  3d  U,  S.  Amy  area  and  are  contained 

in  an  account  of  operations  of  another  Tt?®  D  detachment  vdiich  reads: 

Detachment  1302,  Commanded  by  Captain  F.S,  Percy,  Jr., 
moved  quickly,  too.  It  mobilized  all  i-iilitz  and  Auxiliary 
Police  in  its  canton  and  gave  them  authority  to  arm.  It  then 


^"History  of  Detachment  CA/MG  KEGI  for  December  194^1*'  quoted 
in  •the  U.S.  Department  of  the  Amy,  Field  Operations  of  Military 
Government  Units,  p.  65. 

^Ibid. .  p.  124. 
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used  "them  to  enforce  civilian  circulation  and  curfew  regula¬ 
tions,  and  even,  in  many  cases,  at  road  junctures  to  direct 
traffic.  These  units  were  also  authorized  it  to  confine 
known  German  collaborators  to  their  homes  and  were  directed 
to  malce  arrests.  One  known  Nazi  collaborator  was  arrested 
and  taken  to  Luxembourg  Prison  by  the  Detachment  itself,  and 
several  others  arrested  by  the  auxiliary  police.^ 

The  coaibined  efforts  of  military  commanders,  the  civil  affairs  detach¬ 
ments,  and  the  limited  efforts  of  the  civilian  government  were 
effective.  Concerning  the  military  movements  during  the  period,  the 
1st  U.S.  reported: 

Djuring  the  period  17-26  December  196  convoys  were  cleared  by 
First  Array  Traffic  Headquarters  involving  48,711  vehicles  and 
248,000  personnel.  .  .  .  The  bulk  of  these  movements  crossed 
existing  anny  and  corps  supply  lines  and  were  completed  with¬ 
out  incident  and  without  disruption  of  traffic  in  the  First 
Army  area.  The  largest  single  day*s  movement  occurred  on  the 
17th  of  December,  the  first  day  of  the  regrouping  against  the 
enemy  attack,  when  approximately  60,000  men  and  11,000  vehicles 
were  placed  in  motion. 

Significantly,  the  3d  U.S.  Army  also  reported  no  major  inter¬ 
ference  to  military  movements  resi.ilting  from  civilians  fleeing  before 
the  German  advance."^®  In  spite  of  these  efforts,  the  primary  reason 
problems  of  a  greater  magnitude  did  not  develop  is  found  in  the  fact 
that  the  tactical  situation  stabilized  by  the  end  of  December. 

As  •*  le  Allied  forces  regained  lost  territory  an  immediate  civil¬ 
ian  resettlement  problem  developed.  Once  again  valuable  assistance  was 
received  from  local  governmental  officials  at  the  city  and  village 


^Ibid. .  p.  124. 
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Headquarters,  1st  U.S.  Angy,  *»Beport  of  Operations:  1  August 
1944-22  Februaiy  1945,'*  Book  II,  Annex  2,  pp.  122-23. 

"^^Headquarters,  3d  U.S.  Angy,  ••After  Action  Report,**  Vol.  II, 
Part  6,  p.  20. 
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levels*  B7  15  Jaimary,  most  of  the  Belgian  and  Luxembourg  residents 
idio  had  fled  from  their  homes  had  been  returned,  Ihis  was  accom¬ 
plished  by  dispatching  advance  village  cadre  into  their  home  villages 
to  begin  reconstiniction  and  resettlement  activities  once  the  city  had 
been  recaptured.^ 

The  serious  consequences  of  the  German  counteroffensive  were 

not  anparent  until  "Uie  penetration  had  been  reduced*  The  retreating 

Germans  effectively  stripped  the  area  of  all  available  foodstuffs  and 

most  of  the  livestock  not  sent  to  Germany  was  killed  during  combat 

operations*  This  con5)ounded  a  problem  idiich  was  alreatfy  critical  and 
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both  food  and  clothing  were  required  flrora  military  stodcs.  The  net 
result  was  a  serious  limitation  of  Belgium’s  and  Luxembourg’s  capabili¬ 
ties  to  provide  adequate  care  for  their  ovm  nationals* 

In  summary,  the  efforts  of  the  local  governmental  agencies  did 
contribute  to  the  Allied  war  effort  in  Ardennes;  however,  most  of  the 
credit  belongs  to  individual  civil  affairs . detachments  and  lower  unit 
combat  commanders,  who  implemented  actions  based  upon  the  various  situ¬ 
ations  vMch  were  encountered  in  the  immediate  areas*  The  cummulative 
effects  of  tv  ise  many  low  level  actions  were  sufficient  to  prevent  a 
major  disruption  to  Allied  counter-measures* 

^^Ibid*  *  pp.  24-25* 


^^id. 


CHAPTER  V 


SDMMARI,  EVALCATION,  AND- CONCLUSIONS 
Summary 

Ihis  study  of  the  12th  U.S.  Array  Group’s  World  War  II  ex¬ 
periences  has  protrayed  problems  \diich  began  on  a  small  scale  and 
initial  activities  ■which  were  concerned  primarily  with  refugees*  How¬ 
ever,  the  eventual  appearance  of  displaced  persons  raised  many  xmantic- 
ipated  and  serious  difficulties*  Ibe  assistance  recei'ved  from  the 
French  government  was  adequate  to  meet  most  requirements  associated 
with  refugees*  In  Belgium  and  Doxembourg  significant  but  less  effeo- 
■tive  support  was  available*  In  sharp  contrast  ttie  large  numbers  of 
displaced  persons  required  that  considerable  military  assistance  be 
famished  to  the  civilian  governments  concerned  just  to  meet  the  basic 
needs  of  their  citizens  returning  from  (3erman  labor  camps* 

In  Chapter  I  the  shortcomings  of  Allied  preparations  for  refugee 
and  displaced  persons  operations  subsequent  to  the  invasion  were  dis¬ 
cussed*  As  a  result  the  12th  U.S.  Army  group  entered  Plrance  with 
civil  affairs  organization  containing  inadequate  specialist  personnel 
to  cope  wi'th  refugee  and  displaced  persons  operations.  In  addition,  all 
plans  conceived  prior  to  the  invasion  clearly  indicated  an  expectation 
•that  the  Fi*ench  would  provide  maximura  support  to  the  military  effort. 
Remarkably,  this  assumption  was  made  despite  the  controversy  which 
existed  concerning  the  reestablishment  of  a  French  National  Government 
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under  the  leadership  of  General  Oiarles  de  Gaulle* 

In  Chapter  H  the  success  iMch  was  enjoyed  despite  the  short- 
condngs  in  the  pre-coaibat  preparations  was  discussed.  Ttie  keynote  of 
refugee  operations  during  the  period  was  the  placement  of  civil  affairs 
personnel  well  forward  in  Wie  combat  formations.  Ihese  personnel 
serving  within  the  active  combat  zone  were  able  to  enlist  the  aid  and 
active  assistance  of  indigenous  officials  at  the  lowest  levels  and 
harmonize  their  efforts  with  the  requirements  for  military  operations. 
Moreover,  the  value  of  French  military  liaison  officers  was  also  evident 
particularly  during  the  evacuation  of  4,000  residents  from  the  city  of 
Caen.  Other  noteworthy  events  transpiring  during  the  period  of  initial 
tactical  operations  included  the  excellent  support  received  from  the 
French  to  operate  the  refugee  canros  and  the  isolation  of  problems  re¬ 
sulting  from  both  a  shortage  of  French  police  and  a  functioning 
judicial  system. 

In  Chapter  III  the  differences  recorded  during  two  entirely 
different  tactical  conditions  were  outlined.  In  the  3d  U.S.  Army’s  zone 
of  operations  significant  numbers  of  refugees  were  uncovered  in  a  short 
period  of  tirr-^'.  In  addition,  the  3d  G.S.  Army’s  efforts  were  marked  by 
a  rapid  advance  through  sections  of  France  idiere  war  damage  to  civilian 
commionities  was  comparatively  light.  In  these  circumstances,  the  desig¬ 
nation  and  marking  of  roads  reserved  for  exclusive  civilian  use  in 
conjunction  with  excellent  French  assistance  precluded  the  development 
of  major  problems.  Even  the  German  expulsion  of  thousands  of  fVench 
citizens  from  the  city  of  Brest  was  handled  smoothly  and  efficiently. 
Once  again  the  major  contributors  to  successful  refugee  operations  were 
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French  Liaison  officers  and  government  officials  at  the  city,  town,  and 
village  levels* 

Li  contrast  the  1st  U.S.  inny*s  advance  was  slower  and  accompa¬ 
nied  by  an  extensive  destruction  of  public  property,  thider  these 
conditions  the  local  populace  vacated  urban  centers  either  as  a  result 
of  German  forced  civilian  evacuations  or  in  an  atten^t  to  escape  per¬ 
sonal  injuries.  Governmental  officials  were  not  located  shortly  after 
the  liberation  of  French  communities;  consequently,  the  reestablishment 
of  civilian  authority  was  difficult  and  initially  civil  support  in  the 
forward  areas  was  non-existent.  Nevertheless,  the  French  continued  to 
provide  optimum  support  for  their  own  citizens  once  they  were  evacuated 
to  areas  in  the  rear.  In  the  face  of  these  difficulties  the  1st  U.S. 
ihrmy  found  it  beneficial  to  improve  tiie  capabilities  of  the  French  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  restoration  of  civilian  communications  and  medical 
facilities. 

\Aille  the  1st  and  Jd  U.S.  Armies  were  meeting  mixed  success, 
the  12th  U.S.  Army  Group  began  conferences  with  French  officials  de¬ 
signed  to  remedy  both  the  shortage  of  civilian  police  and  the  lack  of 
an  effective  judicial  system.  Judicial  results  were  immediate;  however, 
satisfactory  police  support  was  not  achieved  until  the  question  of  a 
i^ench  National  Government  was  resolved  in  favor  of  the  faction  headed 
by  General  de  Gaulle. 

Ihe  appearance  of  noteworthy  difficiilties  during  static  opera¬ 
tions  in  Belgium  and  Luxembourg,  and  tiie  tribulations  inherent  with 
population  control  operations  during  periods  of  retrograde  were  dis¬ 
cussed  in  Chapter  IV.  During  static  operations  the  care  of  refugees 
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was  once  afl;ain  an  area  t^here  adequate  sixpnort  ixas  received  from  civil 
authorities  and  individual  citizens  of  France,  iJelgiun,  and  Luccccnbourg. 
ibctensiv©  use  of  civilian  fadLLities  to  house  transit  civilians  and  the 
continued  assistance  of  trelfaro  organizaid-ons  to  onerato  refugee  cairtps 
X’jere  recorded  during  the  period.  Sono  coiroetition  botvreen  sdlitary  re¬ 
quirements  for  billeting  and  the  provision  of  shelters  to  civilians  x*ra.s 
experienced  in  the  1st  U.3.  Arry’s  area;  hovjever,  the  most  important 
shortcomings  were  eoroerienced  in  population  control  due  once  again  to 
the  lade  of  an  efficient  indigenous  civil  police  force.  In  Belgium, 
politically  motivated  and  x-xell  armed  resistance  groups  undermined  the 
authority  of  existing  police  agencies.  In  Lineembourg,  the  coiirolete 
absence  of  public  officials  axid  the  raetensive  political  reorganization 
of  the  country  xjhich  had  occurred  imdor  German  domination  required  a 
reconstruction  of  all  governmental  agencies  on  a  large  scale. 

3ie  continuing  doficiencios  in  iielgiuia  and  Djccembourg  in  com¬ 
bination  with  the  initial  appearances  of  large  numf^ers  of  displaced 
persons  created  con<K.tions  Tiiiich  required  an  over  increasing  amoxint  of 
military'’  personnel  and  logistical  resources,  i'oreover,  displaced  per¬ 
sons  proved  '  be  openly  hostile  to  regulatory  measures  and  coijrolotety 
homeless.  In  addition,  the  concern  of  various  governments  for  their 
respective  nationals  eventually  required  the  military  to  assiuno  almost 
complete  responsibility;  moreover,  this  task  Txas  relinquished  only  iKien 
these  dislocated  citizens  entered  their  respective  countries  of  origin. 

All  of  these  problems  just  discussed  were  factors  leading  to  a 
conplete  reorganization  of  civil  affairs  \mits  and  staffs.  %)ecific 
detachments  were  designated  for  dirolaeed  persons  duties.  In  addition. 
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the  12tli  U.S.  Atrcr  Qcoup’s  G5  staff  was  reorganized  to  provide  a  sep¬ 
arate  brandi  to  cope  with  the  mOToroiis  displaced  persons  ^ddch  began 
to  be  encountered.  Again  those  events  enwhasised  tlio  increasing  Jiili- 
tarj  effoi't  denanded  by  the  presence  of  civilian  personnel  dislocated 
across  geographical  botuidaries. 

Pinally,  in  "Uie  period  of  retrograde  operations,  a  story  botli 
of  confusion  and  the  relatively  ineffectiveness  of  higher  ;^iiJ.itary 
co;nand  headouartors  to  tjrovide  concrete  ans?rers  to  imediate  and  diffi- 

••  A 

c<iLt  problems  ttus  developed.  Civil  affairs  staff  officers  were  caught 
off- stride  as  iroro  the  tactical  planners;  consequently,  the  full  brunt 
of  responsibility  ras  faced  by  civil  affairs  detaclxr.ents  and  cortaandors 
on  the  ground.  Hero  at  tie  loarest  levels,  the  proble;r.s  viere  met  head-on 
and  solutions  were  forai’JLated  to  solve  the  various  conditions  a-jhich 
c:±Gtcd.  f-ie  crrsaalativo  effects  of  those  nany  individual  actions  were 
sufficient  to  solve  botli  the  problen  of  c5.vilian  paiiic  and  tlie  conti’ol 
of  civilian  novements.  fhe  assistance  received  from  Allied  govenxnents 
aras  also  a  factor;  hoTJover,  the  early  stabilization  of  the  tactical 
situation  was  the  loa.ior  reason  serious  diffic-..'ilties  did  not  develop. 


I^aluation 

An  evaluation  of  the  .12th  U.o.  Amy  Ch-oup's  record  of  refugee 
and  displaced  persons  opcratioiis  iii  i^’ance,  Dolgiuiii  and  DrccmboiU'g 
presents  two  different  ratings.  Fiofugee  activities  irere  genorallJLy 
successful  wiiile  the  displaced  persons  confrontations  produced  results 
ijhich  do  not  measure  up  to  standards  ejqarossed  in  the  current  Dopartment 
of  the  Amy  Civil  Affairs  Field  IIs— :ial.  3ic  four  objectives  of  current 
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procedvtres  designed  to  regulate  tlie  noveaents  of  refugee  and  dirolaced 
oersons  tjero  outlined  earlier,  liJach  of  these  standards  is  discussed 
belov  as  it  pertains  to  the  historical  o::^eriences  of  the  12th  U,S, 

/irnisr  Gix>up. 

1.  j5ie  prevention  of  civilian  interference  lAth  ntil-i  tqry  opera¬ 
tions,  Commencing  shortly  after  the  invasion  and  continuing  tlirough  tlie 
terr;]ination  of  the  German  counterattad:,  the  12th  U,S,  Array  Qrovro  net 
this  goal.  Particular  success  \tsls  en.1o7ed  during  periods  idien  refugees 
irere  the  only  sef«aents  of  the  iwpulation  facing  the  military  civil 
affairs  personnel.  liost  of  the  requirements  for  food,  hoticing,  and 
medical  care  trere  provided  hj  the  Allied  govemTsents  concerned.  Popu¬ 
lation  control  problems  did  result  due  to  the  lade  of  adequate 
indigenous  polio©  forces;  hoirever,  these  shortcomings  did  not  reach 
critical  proportions  until  largo  numbers  of  displaced  persons  trere  en¬ 
countered  along  the  Gersian  border.  LVen  by  today’s  standards  the  Iforld 
vrar  21  operations  of  tlie  12tJi  U.G.  Araj'’  Qpoup  must  be  rated  as  success¬ 
ful  ill  tills  area,  'ihore  »7ere  no  recoi-dcd  incidents  of  civilian 
interference  idtli  largo  scale  tactical  and  logistical,  movements;  how¬ 
ever,  most  •  the  credit  rraust  be  given  to  civilian  governmental  officials 
xiio  solved  or  alleviated  many  of  tlie  complicated  tasks  facing  the 
mi.litary, 

Ihe  use  of  civil  adfLnistration  coi'ai-iencinf;  early  in  the 
onerations.  Ho  lengthy  orqplanation  is  needed  for  this  category,  'ihe 
12th  TJ.3.  Atry  Cfe'oup  ejqioctod  and  received  outstanding  support  from  the 

^Surara. .  p.  3. 
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the  civil  adhJiinistrations  of  France  and  to  a  lesser  degree  from  those 
of  both  Belgitim  and  Luxembourg  as  well. 

3*  The  •prevention  of  disease  which  wight  threaten  the  military 
force.  Jtti  evaluation  of  this  area  of  consideration  is  difficult  since 
the  12th  tJ.S.  Array  Group  did  not  encounter  diseases  of  epidemic  pro¬ 
portions  in  the  civilian  population  during  the  period  covered  by  this 
thesis,  i-toreoverj  the  maintenance  of  public  health  was  a  matter  left 
entirely  to  indigenous  authorities.  Consequently »  credit  for  this 
aoparent  success  must  also  be  given  to  the  three  Allied  governments 
concerned. 

4.  The  counteraction  of  the  threat  to  military  security  pre¬ 
sented  by  enemy  agents  or  sympathizers  in  transitory  civilian  groups. 

Once  again  this  is  an  area  -jdiich  was  not  tested  the  tac^cal  situa¬ 

tion  tdiich  existed  in  Europe  during  Vforld  War  II.  The  Germans  did  not, 
to  any  significant  degree,  en^jloy  linecrossers  and  politically  oriented 
citizens  of  'ttie  Allied  nation  concerned  to.  create  rear  area  security 
problems.  Hovrever,  there  is  a  note  of  warning  in  these  historical 
expeiriences  lohich  will  be  discussed  later. 

In  retrospect  and  in  consideration  of  the  fact  that  the  12th 
O.S,  Am^jr  Group  began  operation  with  limited  guidance  the  overall  success 
of  refugee  operations  was  a  noteworthy  aceoraplishment.  In  addition,  the 
shortcomings  noted  in  regard  to  di^laced  persons  activities  can  not  in 
all  fairness  be  laid  at  the  doorstep  of  this  World  War  H  unit.  There 
were  simply  too  many  di placed  persons  and  too  many  political  factors, 
both  of  which  precluded  the  resolution  of  these  problems  without  exten¬ 
sive  disruptions  in  the  military  effort. 
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Conclusions 


In  the  course  of  the  12th  U,S.  Array  Group’s  advance  across 
France,  Belgium,  and  Luxembourg  several  aspects  of  the  support  received 
from  the  friendly  governments  concerned  are  of  considerable  value  for 
future  refugee  and  displaced  persons  considerations*  Ihese  aret 

1.  Liaison  officers  representing  the  nation  concerned  were  of 
value,  particularly  in  matters  which  required  coordination  with  indige¬ 
nous  governmental  officials  at  all  levels*  In  consideration  of  today’s 
civil  affairs  organization  which  calls  for  permanently  assigned  command 
support  units  from  division  through  theater  army  levels,  any  measures 
which  provide  foreign  liaison  officers  at  all  command  levels  should 
greatly  facilitate  refugee  and  displaced  persons  operations, 

2*  Ihe  value  of  civilian  indigenous  welfare  teams  was  clearly 
demonstrated  during  the  operations  in  Franco  and  to  a  lessor  degree  in 
Belgiiun.  The  small  five  to  seven  man  French  teams  wore  able  to  operate 
most  of  the  refugee  camps  established  and  required  only  general  super¬ 
vision  from  civil  affairs  personnel*  Moreover,  in  B^gium  the  Bed  Cross 
provided  medical  assistance  and  coordinated  the  use  of  indigenous  re¬ 
sources.  e  importantly,  the  French  teams  were  members  of  the  French 
Anry  and  therefore  responsive  to  military  supervision.  In  addition,  the 
P^ench  elements  were  effectively  incorporated  into  the  civil  affairs 
organization  of  the  12th  U*S*  Army  Group  and  their  presence  served  to 
limit  the  requirements  for  United  States  personnel* 

3*  Military  security  and  enforcement  of  civilian  travel  re¬ 
strictions  were  both  areas  idiich  presented  difficulties  to  the  12th  D*S* 
Aray  Group  in  World  War  II*  In  the  operations  in  Europe  it  was  found 


that  adequate  noasures  in  both  of  these  areas  are  dependent  upon  tlie 
03d.stence  of  a  functioning  civilian  police  force  baelced  up  by  a  court 
syst€9Ji  enipoTTered  to  inflect  appropriate  punishments  upon  law  violators* 
Rpoblems  developed  in  ibranee  due  to  a  la<^-c  of  personnel  and  authority 
niiile  in  Belgiuia  the  politically  active  resistance  groups  undoriiiined 
the  effectiveness  of  tlie  civil  police,  Ixx  both  of  -Kiese  nations  a  re¬ 
quirement  for  a  functioning  civiHian  coraiminications  system  soon  bocane 
apparent  and  the  diversion  of  military  resources  to  reostaJDlish  this 
capability  proved  to  be  beneficial, 

^tiiouigli  the  12th  U.b,  ivn'iy  Group’s  eiqperiences  do  not  contain 
any  references  to  a  ria.jor  rear  area  security  problem  the  lessons  in 
this  aspect  of  civilian  population  control  are  dear,  'jihe  idonxifica- 
tion  of  civilians  and  verification  of  tiieir  loyalties  are  ai’eas  in  xihich 
mi?-itary  capabilities  are  seriously  Iiaidicapped  and  heavy  reliance  must 
be  placed  upon  civilian  govemmonts  to  wovide  adequate  support,  lliese 
considerations  are  critical  in  future  military  confrontations  since 
modem  day  :.iilitary  tactics  advocate  extensive  countei’insurgoncy  and  in¬ 
filtration  operations  against  roar  area  instal?.ations. 

4,  j'evrer  refugee  problems  resulted  daring  tlie  periods  of  rapid 
advance,  particuH-arty  in  areas  riiere  negligible  xrar  dsu-.iase  to  civilian 
co'umuiitios  was  found.  More  seidous  questions  vxere  e:cporionccd  during 
periods  of  heavy  combat  x-ihere  desianiction  xxas  o:ctenslvo,  but  greater 
complications  trore  isolated  during  static  operations  x-jhen  evacuations 
of  civilians  from  the  forward  areas  were  attempted.  iTevertlieless,  the 
most  arduous  recorded  tactical  operation  in  so  far  as  refugees  were 
concerned  xras  the  period  of  une:OTected  retreat  during  the  Ardennes 
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casmaign.  Reqaireraents  generated  tinder  this  latter  situation  Tierc 
solved  at  the  lovrest  tactical  levels  coananders  at  the  scene. 

.loreovor,  tinder  tlteso  conditions  refucees  began  to  present  probleais 
siwilar  to  those  encountered  for  displaced  persons  and  irotad  have  ro- 
qaired  e:cfccnsivc  lailitary  transportation  and  other  support  had  not  tlte 
tactical  condition  been  stabilized  relatively  soon. 

5.  It  took  a  unique  set  of  drcurastanees  to  develop  tlie  con¬ 
ditions  TMch  generated  the  largo  nrabers  of  displaced  persons  in  vibrld 
IJar  II.  Tijcnty-five  years  aro  tlds  situation  was  caused  by  o'rfcensive 
(.lerHan  eonulation  eccoloitation  policies}  nevertheless j  Taieii  displaced 
persons  iiore  encountered  in  significant  nuribors,  tliey  presented  con¬ 
siderations  far  i.iore  serious  than  tiiose  iihich  accoripaniod  refugees. 
Eisplaced  persons  required  a  heavy  cortnitaent  of  long  haul  transraox'tation 
to  satisfy  the  niilitan/*  s  repatriation  responsibilities.  Support  was 
c;:pected  fron  Allied  govemnents  but  their  efforts  ircre  Marginal  due  to 
the  nu;^ibers  concerned,  the  shortages  of  indigenous  reso'urccs  and  a  1*6- 
luctance  to  provide  care  to  other  nationalities,  iiofugees  and  displaced 
persons  both  roouired  food,  housing  and  Medical  support;  IioTOVor,  ttiero 
tho  simlar"  ies  ended,  ijisplacod  persons  Tjere  harder  to  control,  caiised 
political  problems,  and  those  froM  eastern  Europe  regained  a  ’nilitarj'- 
responsibility  until  they  ^rere  I'epatriated. 

Other  interesting  aspects  of  tills  tliesis  are  tlie  sinilarities 
Trjhicli  are  aoparent  iThen  a  comparison  is  mad©  beti-reen  ciuvent  procedures 
outlined  in  Field  Ilanual  ^1-10  and  those  aoasuros  developed  by  the  12th 
Army  Grouo  during  tlie  first  sire  nontlis  of  its  .ibrld  war  H  opera¬ 
tions  in  northern  Sirope,  Present  da:/"  guidance  for  displaced  persons. 
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refugees,  and  evacuees  is  given  in  four  general  categories— movemait 

control,  evacuation,  roads  and  collecting  points,  and  assenibly  areas 

2 

and  can5)s«  Each  of  these  four  considerations  are  discussed  belotfs 

1«  Movement  Control.  Field  Manual  ^I^IO  eanphasizes  the  ad¬ 
vantages  inherent  in  the  use  of  local  civilian  authorities  to  include 
those  ehioh  occur  when  indigenous  police  officers  handle  matters  per¬ 
taining  to  security.  It  also  points  out  the  advantages  of  billeting 
transit  civilian  personnel  in  nearby  communities  and  returning  them  to 
their  homes  as  soon  as  possible.  It  even  describes  the  use  of  secondary 
roads  and  the  raaxiiaum  use  of  local  tran^ort.  All  of  these  considera¬ 
tions  were  common  to  the  12th  U.S.  Ansy  Group’s  practices  during  Vforld 
Ifer  II. 

2.  Evacuation.  Ihe  current  Amy  field  manual  clearly  des¬ 
cribes  the  problans  vdiich  can  result  from  the  evaciaation  of  civilians 
from  forward  areas  to  include  the  anticipated  increased  expenditures  of 
military  resources.  Once  again  these  conditions  were  noted  during  the 
1st  U.S.  Amy’s  exoorienees  in  the  static  phase  along  the  German  border. 

3.  Roads  and  Collecting  Points.  Present  day  procedures  call 

for  the  es’  ablishment  of  temporary  collecting  points  in  forward  areas 
where  wrf  wimurn  emergen<y  relief  is  available.  Hiey  also  outline  the  im¬ 
portance  of  designating  secondary  roads  for  civilian  use  after 
coordinattng  with  staff  agencies  which  include  the  G3>  C5»  and  the 

Provost  Marshal.  Once  again  these  procedures  are  found  in  this  study 

^Ihe  U.S.  Dspartment  of  the  Amy,  Field  Manual  41-10;  Civil 

Operations  (Washington,  D.C.:  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office), 
14  May  1962,  pp.  127-35- 
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of  the  12th  U.S.  Aray  Group’s  World  War  II  experience. 

4,  Assembly  Areas  and  Cmps»  Field  I«lanual  41-10  recoiraaends 
the  use  of  assembly  areas  and  camps  for  moire  peirmanent  refugee  and 
displaced  persons  holding  facilities*  It  also  points  out  the  advantages 
of  using  public  and  private  welfare  organizations  in  operating  these 
establishments.  Again  a  precedent  can  be  found  in  thxs  history  of  the 
12th  U.S.  Amy  Group’s  World  War  H  operations. 

The  value  of  this  sttt<3y  is  thus  twofold*  Firsts  a  historical 
record  of  specific  operational  methods,  problem  aireas,  and  the  support 
furnished  by  liberated  Allied  governments  has  been  presented.  Secondly, 
many  of  our  present  day  methods  have  been  verified,  even  thou^  this 
confiirmation  is  admittedly  somewhat  limited  due  to  the  scope  of  this 
thesis. 

In  conclusion,  the  12th  U.S,  Amy  Group  started  its  operations 
with  an  inadeqpiate  civil  affairs  organization  and  plans  idiich  called  for 
almost  complete  reliance  upon  civilian  governments.  The  success  enjoyed 
during  early  onerations  resulted  primarily  from  the  excellent  coopera¬ 
tion  and  assistance  vdiich  was  received  from  the  FVench  Government, 

When  similar  civilian  support  was  not  available  in  Belgium  and  I«xembourg 
and  significant  numbers  of  displaced  persons  were  encountered,  these  pro¬ 
cedures  broke  down  and  eventually  required  extensive  revision.  The  12th 
U.S,  Amy  Group  was  fortunate;  refugee  problems  began  on  a  small  scale 
and  increased  throughout  the  period.  Modifications  were  implemented 
gradually  to  solve  problems  as  they  were  encountered.  It  is  merely  a 
matter  of  conjecture,  but  if  the  conditions  found  along  the  western 
German  border  had  e3d.sted  in  Normandy  immediately  after  the  Invasion, 
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serious  Interference  with  the  tactical  operations  woiild  have  probably 
occurred. 

Some  lessons,  (dear  from  World  War  II,  seem  to  be  so  basic  as 
to  prevail  in  future  military  operations  of  any  sort.  The  capabilities 
of  friendly  civilian  governments  must  be  correctly  evaluated  prior  to 
tactical  operations  within  the  geographical  boundaries  of  the  nation 
concerned.  Qi^asis  must  be  placed  iroon  the  adecjuapy  and  e:q>ected 
availability  of  local  police,  mayors,  and  other  governmental  officials. 
Civilian  communication  capabilities  are  also  iai^>ortant  considerations; 
however,  the  key  to  success  is  found  in  the  functions  of  forward  area 
civil  affairs  personnel  where  effective  civil  assistance  is  best  ob¬ 


tained. 
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